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IIATIONAL  Secretary  Hull  declared  last  niglit  in  a  strong  denun- 

ISOLATION  elation  of  proxoosals  for  na.tional  isolation  tliat  if  such  a 

policy  were  carried  out,   "rej^^imentation  in  practically 
every  phase  of  national  life  v^ould  "be  the  inevitable  consequence."  Ad- 
dressing the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club,  the  Secretary  of  State  asserted 
that  "one  needs  only  to  look  at  the  experience  of  the  few  countries  which 
have  attempted  to  reorganize  themselves  on  a  "basis  of  even  partial  self- 
sufficiency  to  realize  v/hat  the  results  of  such  regimentation  v/ould  proh- 
a"bly  be."     "There  is  no  more  disastrous  illusion^      he  stated,   "than  the 
thought  that  isolation  would  make  it  easier  for  us  to  solve  our  great 
domestic  problems.     The  exact  reverse  is  true."      Loss  -of  foreign  markets 
would  throw  millions  out  of  work  and  drastically  curtail  industry,  result- 
•ing  in  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  the  nation,  he  asserted.     (New  York 
Times, ) 


EESinSNTIAL  Reports  of  improved  business  multiplied  yesterday  as 

COiTSTil"[JCTICN      government  and  private  a.gencies  scfinned  figures  on  produc- 
tion and  sales  from  over  the  country,  says  a  report  in  the 
Washington  post.     Outstanding  was  the  continued  gain  in  construction  and 
lumber  activity.     The  Porost  Service,  in  a  report. on  non-farm  residential 
building,  forecast  an  increase  in  lumber  consumption  of  32,000,000,000 
board  feet  for  the  10-year  period  19'-!-0-U9.     It  estimated  650, 000  new  home  . 
units  would  be  constructed  in  1939 >  ^  considerable  increase  over  the  rate 
so  far  this  year.     Thu  report  placed  lumber  consumption  in  such  residen-  • 
tial  building  at  slightly  more  than  Uc, 000, 000, 000  board  feet  for  the 
1930^39  decade  and  estimated  that  figure  v.rould  shoot  up  to  78,000,000,000 
in  the  coming  10  years.     Tlie  N.ationo,l  L^jjnber  Manufpxturers  Association, 
meanwhile,  said  lumber  production  in  the  week  ended  May  20  was  the  heavi- 
est for  any  v/eek  so  far  in  1939.    Production  in  the  first  20  weeks  of  1939 
was  12  percent  above  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  ship- 
ments were  u-p  13  percent  and  ne?,-  orders  up  lU  percent. 

PIliE  POR  Southern  nev.^spaper  publishers  Saturday  dedicated  at 

KSWSFRINT  Luffcin,  Texas, ,  a  plant  that  will  convert  native  pine  into 

newsprint,    Pifty  thousand  tone  of  newsprint  annually  will 
begin  to  roll  from  the  $6,000,000  mill  about  December  1.     The  publishers, 
v/ho  noY/  buy  most  of  their  paper  from  Canada  and  Sv/eden,  have  signed  con- 
tracts for  the  first  year's  output,        (A.P  ), 
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V/allace  ^Secretary  Wallace  disclosed  a  few  days  ago  that  the 

on  Cotton  United  States  would  call  an  international  conference  this 

stunner  or  fall  to  seek  ways  of  improving  cotton  prices  and 
dividing  v;orld  narkets  equitably  among  all  exporting  nations,"  says  an 
Associated  Press  report  from    Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    *^A  State  Department 
inquiry  regarding  desiralDility  of  an  international  agreement,  Mr.  Wallace 
said,  has  "brought  favoral)le  replies  from  all  important  cotton-exporting 
countries.    Until  such  an  international  agreement  is  put  into  opera,tion, 
the  secretary  declared  it  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  emtark  on 
a  program  of  sulDsidizing  exports  to  regain  this    country's  *fair  share*  of 
world  narkets  and  to  help  dispose  of  a  record  surplus.    The  plan  is  de*- 
signed  to  expedite  foreign  sales  of  cotton,  v/hich  reduce  surplus  stocks 
of  about  lU, 000, 000  "bales,  of  which  11,^4-00,000  are  stored  under  Government 
loans  to  producers. 

^In  a  speech  prepared  for  a  meeting  sponsored  hy  farm  organi- 
zations and  the. Little  Rock  ChamlDer  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wallace  advanced  a 
five-point  program  for  solution  of  the  perplexing  cotton  problem.  In 
addition  to  the  international  agreement,  the  program  includes;    First,  con- 
tinuatfon  of  the  loan  as  a  protection  for  the  farmer's  price  of  cotton; 
Second,  continuation  of  benefit  payments  to  build  and  protect  both  incomes 
and  soil  resources;  Third,  increased  efforts  to  expand  domestic  consump- 
tion; Fourth,  maintenance  of  our  fair  share  of  the  world  market  —  now,  by 
the  necessary  export  subsidy  program;  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  the  long 
run,  by  an  international  agreement  on  cotton  and  by  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program;  Fifth,  attainment  of  a  more  nearly  fair  and  equitable 
division  of  the  national  income  with  farmers  through  a  processing  tax,  or 
its  equivalent,  to  serve  as  a  continuing  source  of  revenue.    Mr.  Wallace 
explained  that  his  advocacy  of  the  subsidy  proposal  contradicted  views  he 
expressed  at  Forth  Worth,  Texas  last  fall.     'Since  that  tine  conditions 
have  changed,*  he  said.    He  contended  that  there  was  'no  clear  evidence' 
at  that  time  that  the  G-overriment  loan  of  S,3  cents  a  pound  would  hold  th^ 
price  of  American  cotton  above  world  prices  and  thus  discourage  exports. 

"^Challenging  critics  to  submit  a  plan  tha.t  *will  do  the  Job 
as  well  and  at  less  cost,'  the  Secretary  declared  'apparently  the  real  ol>* 
Jective'  of  administration  critics  was  'destruction  of  the  entire  agricul- 
tural program.*     'High  tariffs  on  manufactured  products,  discriminatory 
freight  rates  and  price-determining  powers  of  the  great  corporations,*  Mr. 
Wallace  declared,  'have  combined  to  put  cotton  into  a  more  difficult  situ- 
ation than  any  other  major  farm  product  except  possibly  wheat.    Before  the 
World  War  cotton  farmers  received  3  percent  of  the  national  income.  Last 
year,  even  with  benefit  payments  added  in,  they  received  only  l.U  percent. 
There  are  a  million  more  people  living  in  cotton  f -^.rms  of  the  South  today 
than  before  the  war.*    Denying  the  bounty  plan  was  'dumping,'  the  Secretary 
said  it  Was  designed  to  'offset  the  loan  by  payment  on  our  exports  sufficient 
to  make  American  cotton  as  competitive  with  foreign  cotton  as  our  present 
supplies  warrant.**^ 
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Pulp  from  "The  potential  ina.rket  for  p-a3.pwood  products  in  the 

Pine  Trees       '  United  States  is  good,"  says  P.  A.  Silcoz,  Chief  of  the 

Forest  Service,  in  a  short  article  in  the  New  Repuhlic 
(May  31)  .    "The  South  is  accessi'ble  "by  rail  and  water  to  principal  con- 
suming markets.    It  has  lahor  — -  much  of  which  is  idle  "because  of  the  dis- 
tress in  cotton.    Limestone  and  sulpbir  for  chemical  processing  are  avail- 
able in  local  deposits-.    The  wood  of  young,  quick-growing,  second-growth 
Southern  pines  is  of  excellent  color,  relatively  free  from  resinous  heart- 
wood.    Logging  is  easy.    The  industry  has  "been  "benefited  "by  the  technical 
advances  worked  out  "by  the  Herty  Laboratories,  the  Porest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Porest  Service  and  other  agencies.  Southern 
pine  is  suitable  for  pulping.    All  this  is  enco-araging  to  the  paper  indus- 
try and  to  the  South.    But  a  note  of  TTarning  is  needed.     The  modern  paper 
plant  requires  a  heavy  investment.    To  safe-guard  it  and  its  labor,  sta- 
bility is  essential.    And  to  assure  stability,  there  must  bo  an  adequate, 
continuous  supply  of  wood.    If  Southern  fo.rests  arc  protected  from  fire, 
treated  as  a  crop  and  managed  on  sustained  yield,  the  Forest  Service  be- 
lieves they  can  meet  this  essential  requirement.    But  if  the  forests  are 
^mined*  on  a  quick-liquidation  basis,  then  capital,  labor,  dependent  com- 
munities and  social  structures  must  inevitably  suffer.    Land  owners  and 
mill  men  must  improve  the  fire  protection  and  forest-management  practices 
if  the  second-growth  pine  stands  of  the  Soul^h  arc  to  be  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage..." 

Uniform  State  The  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  National  Conference 

Standards  on  Inter-State  Trade  Barriers    reported  that  lack  of  stan- 

dards was  causing  much  of  the  confusion  and  discrimination 
against  products  of  the  several  states.     "Confusion,  misinformation,  and 
discriminations  against  products  of  the  several  States  are  caused  in  large 
measure  by  the  lack  of  uniform  standards  of  grading,  packing,  marking,  and 
labeling  of  products,"  the  report  said.     "The  barriers  to  interstate  trade 
so  built  have  become,  in  many  instances,  a  direct  burden  both  upon  the 
producers  of  wholesale  products,  and  the  consumers  of  such  produce.  This 
condition  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  action  of  the  several  States  in  the 
adoption  of  like  standards  of  grading,  packing,  marking,  and  labeling." 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  Association  of  State  Marketing  Officials 
confer  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agric^Jlturo  "in  the  drafting  of  model 
legislation  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  the  several  States  concerning  the 
grading,  padcing,  marking,  and  labeling  of  food  products  and  foods  accord- 
ing to  standard  grades,  accepted  as  such  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  "    (Industrial  Standardization,  Iviay, ) 

Foreign  ^       United  States  foreign  trade,  which  expanded  considerably 

,Trade  in  l/Iarch,  declined  in  April,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 

announced.    Exports,  amounting  to  $230,9^7,000,  were  down  1^ 
percent  from.  March  and  Id  percent  below  April  a  year  ago,  while  the  April 
imports  of  $lg6,195,000  showed  a  decline  of  2  percent  from  ivlarch,  although 
they  were  I6  percent  larger  than  April  a  year  ae^.  (Press.) 
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Senate  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported 

May  25  without  amendment  H»  J«  Hes.  lyij  authorizing  acceptance 

from  Alameda,  Calif*.,  of  certain  lands  on  Government 
Island  for  use  of  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (S.  Rept,U99)» 

Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  Contingent  Expenses  of  Senate  re- 
ported without  amendment  H.  Con.  Res.  23,  to  increase  the.  appropriation 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Forestry  "by  $7,000. 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
proposed  bill  to  providp  additiqnal  compensation  for  employees  killed  or 
injured  in  law-enforcement  work:  to  Senate  Com.  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  Com.  on  Judiciary. 

House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  reported  without  amend*- 

Hay  25  ment  H.  R.  5132,  to  amend  the  mining,  laws  applicable  to 

the  Bonito  River  watershed  in  the  Lincoln  National  Forest, 
New  Mexico  (H.  Rept.  692). 

Adjourned  until  Monday,  May  29 • 
.    .     (Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  with  cmendments 

May  26  H.  R,  6260,  War  Department  civil  appropriation  bill 

(S.  Rcpt.  503). 

Began  debate  on  S.  IS69,  to  protect  interstate  commerce  from  the 
dangers  of  unsound  financial  structures  and  to  csta-blish  improved  pro- 
cedures and  standards  for  financial  rehabilitation  of  railroads  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.)  . 

World  Wheat  A  smaller  world  wheat  crop,  due  to  acreage  reductions 

Estimate  and  reports  of  generally  unfavorable  growing  conditions, 

is  in  prospect,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.    The  agency  said  this  would  partly  offset  the  much  larger 
carryover  in  sight  next  July  as  compared  with  last  July.    The  Bureau  es- 
timated that  the  acreage  of  wheat  for  harvest  this  year  in  the  23  coun- 
ties reporting  would  be  about  192,000,000  acres,  compared  with  206,000-. 
000  acbes  last  year.    With  the  winter  wheat  crop  indicated  on  May  1  at 
5^,000,000  bushels,  the  totaJ.  wheat  crop  this  year  would  be  about  7OO,- 
000,000  bushels,  the  Bureau  continued.    A  crop- of  this  size,  together 
with  the  prospective  carryover  of  about  275,000,000  bushels,  would  give 
a  total  wheat  supply  for  1939-Uo  of  slightly  less  than  ipOO,000,000 
bushels  coipared  with  a  1938-39  supply  of  l,OgU,000,000  bushels. 

Science  and  The  leading  article  in  Dynamic  America  (May)  is 

the  Law  "Science  and  the  Law,"  by  T.  Swann  Harding  of  the  Depart- 

ment.   In  h.is  opinion,  "the  law,  in  spite  of  itself,  tends 
archaically  to  concentrate  upon  and  lend  importance  to  non-essentials. 
This  results  in  the  perpetuation  of  known  frauds  and  in  cumbersome  con- 
trol of  dangerous  agencies.    On  the  other  hand,  science  can  aid  law  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems.    The  necessity  is  for  administrative 
boards  of  scientifically  and  technically  qualified  experts  the  fact  find- 
ings of  which  will  be  regarded  as  conclusive  by  the  courts..." 
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1EATH2H  3UE3AU  professor  Carl  G.  A.  R-ossby,  native  of  Sv.reden  and 

APjrCIiIT;;ElIT         intarnationally  ia":om  rneteorologist  at  the  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  "become  asr^istant  chief  for 

research  arid  education,  a  new  position  in  the  U.S.  T7eather  5-areau,  it 
is  announced  "by  ¥,  W.  H'oichelderfer,  the  "bm-eau  chief.     A  3~yGar  leave 
of  absence  from  the  institute  has  "been  ohtained  oy  Prof.  PwOssoy..    He  is 
expected  to  assune  his  new  duties  in  J'one,    Educated  in  thu  Scandinavian 
countries  and.  in  -G-crmo^ny,  professor  Hosshy  is  famous  for  application  of 
advojiced  meteorological  methods  to  T7eathcr  forecasting.     In  1983  ho  organ- 
ized the  model  aero-weather  service  for  southern  and  central  California. 
( Wo- shing ton  Post,  ) 

» <— 

TOIACCO  The  caref-dj.  sorting  of  tohacco  "before  it  is  offered 

SOHTIITG"  for  sale  has  "boon  paying  divid.;nds  at  the  southern  Mary- 

land tooacco  auctions.     Srles  at  Upp^r  I;Iarl"boro  and  Hugr.es- 
ville,  the  Bureau  of  Agricuit^aral  Scnomics  said  ^^"sterday,  are  reveal- 
ing to  growers  the  extent  to  which  sorting  means  higiior  price c  for  their 
tohacco.     Since  the  auctions  started  in  early  ivlay,  the  oureaii  specialists 
have  he,:n  collecting  information  on  -.  rices  paid  at  these  markets.  They 
report  that  a  considera'ole  nu^ncer  of  "baskets  offered  for  sale  arc  mixed. 
Some  are  so  "badly. mixed  that  they  ore  withdra^vn  from  the  sale  to  protect 
the  groT/ers,  and  are  then  resorted  and  sold  as  separate  lots.     A  charge 
of  25  cents  per  100  pounds  is  made  oy  v:arehouses  for  sorting  the  "badly 
mixed  lots,     Tl;ough  this  charge  is  a  reasonable  one,  tlie  oureau  points 
out  that  famers  can  save  t'nis  e:<pense  hy  careful    sorting  of  their  to- 
"bacco  at  their  "barns,     (Wasl^ington  Post,)  • 

PARivI  I  RICE    ■  Tlie  price  report  of  t.ie  Bureau' of  Agricultural  Bco- 

IIJDEX  UP  nomics  for  the  m.cnth  ended  on  Icay  15  noted  a  slight  rise 

in  the  general  level  of  farmi  product  prices,  reversing 
the  trend  of  the  previous  •  four  months.     Tiie  genera,l  level  of  local  mar- 
ket prices  in  mid-May  was.  up  1  point  from  the  previor-s  nlonth.     At  90  per- 
cent of  prewar  the  May  I5  index  was  2  T)'^ints  "below  that  of  the  corres-_ 
ponding  period  in  193^»     Advaiaces  in  grains,  cotton  and  fru.its  more  than 

offset  declines  in  dairy  products  and  other  important  comi-nodity  groiips, 
(Hew  York  Times.)   
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Recreation  Jolm  Sioker,  Forest  Service,  in  Jime  Earner's  Digest, 

in  National       descri'bes  recreational  opportunities  in  the  national  for- 
Forests  csts.    "On  every  one  of  the  I5S  national  forests,"  ho  says 

in  part,  "there  are  several  public  canp  and  picnic  grounds 
T7hich  are  provided  uith  simple  conveniences  and  necessities  for  the  use 
of  campers  and  picnickers*    These  canp  and  picnic  grounds  are  open  to  the 
public  durinc'^  the  season  of  use,  without  charge,  except  that  at  sone  of 
the  larger  areas  Tzhero  there  are  heavy  concentrations  of  people  a  nominal 
charge  is  made  for  special  services  such  as  cut  firewood,  hot  shouers,  use 
of  "bathliouse,  etc.    Even  on  these  acres,  however,  where  special  services 
are  charged  for,  use  of  the  area  is  free  to  persons  who  do  not  desire  the 
special  services., •Besides  caitip  and  picnic  grounds  the  national  forests 
offer  other  forms  of  recreation.    On  many  forests  wild  scenic  hack  country 
has  'been  set  aside  ac  viilderness  areas  in  which  the  works  of  man  are  kept 
at  a  mininam,    Eoads  and  man-made  improvements  are  prohibited  and  these  i 
areas  are  accessi"bly  only  "by  horso'back  or  afoot,, .In  recent  years  the  J 
Forest  Service  has  improved  many  winter  sports  areas  where  snow  conditions 
are  satisfactory  for  skiing,  snowshoeing,  tohogganing,  and  kindred  sports.J 
On  many  of  the  forests  private  conrpanies  Ixive  "been  permitted  to  huild 
lodges  and  resorts  so  that  recreationists  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  forest  in 
greater  comfcr-c  timn  camping  affords  may  do  so.    These  resorts  are  all  tq§ 
latcd  "by  the  Forest  Service  so  that  the  services  and  prices  charged  are 
within  reason,, , Those  wishing  to  toJie  advantage  of  the  recreation  oppor-* 
tunities  of  the  national  forests  should  get  in  touch  with  one  of  the  nine 
regional  foresters  in  the  continental  United  States, 

Safe  Sorghum  Writing  on  prussic  acid  in  sorghums  as  a  possible 

for  Feed  source  of  poisoning  in  livestock,  0,  J,  Franzke,  South  I 

DaJcota  Agricaltural  College,  in  the  Farmer's  Digest  (June)  ' 
reports  that  "since  prussic  acid  is  a  heritaUe  factor,  it  is  possible 
to  develop  sorghum  strains  low  in  this  deadly  acid.    The  results  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  in  I935  a  low  acid  Dakota  Amber  cane  (Number  39-30-S) 
was  released  to  farmers.    This  strain  WaS  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
released  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  in  the  world.    It  is  the  hope 
of  the  agronomy  department  at  State  College  to  breed  and  release  only  so3>« 
ghum  varieties  or  strains  for  fodder  and  grain  production  low  in  their  re- 
spective prussic  acid  content.    The  production  of  low  acid  sorghums  that 
mature  uniformly,  harvested  at  the  matured  stage,  and  well--cared  in  the 
shocks  will  eliminate  considerable  forage  poisoning.    The  farmer  will  have 
some  assurance  when  he  produces  low  acid  sorghums  as  coinpared  to  mixed 
varieties.    Uniformity  in  maturity  and  low  acid  content  are  the  greatest 
factors  in  eliminating  this  dangerous  risk,"  ^ 

Frozen  Food  Fortune  (Oune)  contains  an  article  on  quick  frozen 

Industry  foods,  illustrated  with  photographs.    It  describes  indus- 

trial freezing  methods,  lockers  for  frozen  foods  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  products,  and  forecasts  the  future  of  the  industry. 
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Grain  Bust  &rain  and  Feed  Journals  (May  2U)  in  an  item  on  the 

Explosion  recent  wrecking  of  a  grain  elevator  in  Chicago,  says:_ 

"Calumet  A,  like  all  the  other  elevators,  w?»s  of  frame 
construction,  iron  clad,  all  having  been  erected  during  the  closing  decade 
of  the  last  century.    Every  explosion  of  grain  dust  has  found  alarming 
expression  in  two  or  more  explosions.    As  a  rule,  the  first  explosion  is 
of  small  force,  "but  of  large  importance  because  the  first  explosion  dis- 
lodges  so  much  dust  accumulated  on  all  ledges  of  the  elevator.    The  fol- 
lowing explosions  are  far  more  powerful  and  moro  destructive.  Observing 
engineers,  recognizing  the  destructive  agent  with  which  they  must  contend, 
are  now  constructing  all  walls  of  cupola,  texas  and  brisement  of  light  mate- 
rial so  as  to  offer  small  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  explosions  and 
thus  permit  an  expansion  that  will  reduce  the  strain  on  the  supporting 
frame  of  the  structure.    G-lass  and  envelope  tile  can  be  replaced  with  lit- 
tle expense.    Then,  too,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  ventilate  leg  cas- 
ings and  bins   to  the  outside,  not  only  to  reduce  resistance  to  the  e^qjlo- 
sive  gases,  but  to  permit  fine  dust  to  reach  the  outside.    While  these 
precautions  will,  no  doubt,  help  to  minimize  the  possible  damage  and  re- 
duce dissemination  of  the  line  dust,  a  dust  collecting  system  that  cap- 
tures the  dust  at  every  point  where  grain  is  turned  over  and  removes  it 
immediately,  thereby  preventing  the  accunulp.t ion  of  the  explosive  dust, 
greatly  reduces  the  hazard..;" 

State  Trade  "...It  waS  the  intention  of  the  franers  of  our  Con- 

Barriers  stitution  that  commerce  between  states  should  move  freely 

without  interruption  or  hindrrnce,"  says  an  editorial  in 
Farm  and  Ranch  (June).    "That  is  no  longer  the  case.    There  are  states 
that  disregard  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tl»3  Constitution,  and  for 
selfish  purposes,  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  comnerce  fron  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.    Ports  of  entry  have  been  established  at  - 
boundary  points  in  many  states  where  trucks  and  buses  are  halted,- Inspected 
and  charged  excessive  fees.    Gasoline  tanks  are  measured  and  additional 
gas  taxes  assessed  for  all  gasoline  over  a  certain  quantity,  although  a; 
tax  had  been  paid  elsewhere.    Extra  license  plates  are  required  by  some 
states,  and  driver's  licenses  issued  by  one  state  are  not  always  recog- 
nized in  another.    There  are  states  that  refuse  to  buy  materials  for  pub- 
lic use  which  are  produced  in  other  states  without  securing  a  5  to  10  per- 
cent concession.    Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  public, 
laws  are  passed  requiring  inspections  of  milk  and  cream  coning  from  other 
cities  to  give  a  monopoly  to  producers  within  a  given  territory.  Several 
states  have  passed  laws  taxing  the  food  products  of  other  states  which  may 
come  into  competition  with  their  own  products.    Truck  load  maximums  vary 
from  7,000  pounds  in  Texas  to  72,000  pounds  in  Illinois,  and  so  throughout 
the  country  the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  states  is  obstructed..." 

Rented  Cows  A  livestock  dealer  of  Shelby,  Korth  Carolina,  rents 

cut  cows  to  small  fai'mers  for  from  75  cents  to  $1.59  ^ 
week,  v/itli  the  renter  providing  the  feed,    Mien  the  cow  goes  dry,  the  deal- 
er replaces  her  with  a  fresh  milker,     (Country  Home  Magazine,  June.) 
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Senate  Passed  S.  1869»  to  protect  interstate  commerce  from 

May  27  the  dangers  of  unsound  financial  structures  and  to  estab- 

lish improved  procedures  and  standards  for  financial  re- 
habilitation of  railroads  in  interstate  commerce. 

Recessed  until  Monday,  May  29 ^ 

The  House  was  not  in  session. 

(Prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  finance ;) 

World  Poultry  The  American  Poultry  Journal  (June)  says  that  the  pro^ 

Congress  gram  committee  of  the  World  Poultry  Congress,  under  the 

direction  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Alp,  has  aj-ranged  a  six- day  pro- 
gram.    "Each  afternoon,  conferences  will  "be  held  under  the  guidance  of 
the  extension  poultrymen  from  one  of  the  state  universities.    Theee  dis- 
cussion groups  will  study  feeding  and  mpjiagement,  breeding,  marketing, 
and  disease.    Thirty  specialists  will  cover  six  subjects  during  the  morn- 
ing sessions  of  the  Congress.    Jive  different  angles  of  the  questions 
under  discussion  each  day  will  therefore  be  shown.    The  program  for  the 
short  course  according  to  subject  is  as  follows:    Monday,  July  3I1  poultry 
feeding;  Tuesday,  August  1,  poultry  breeding;  Wednesday,  August  2,  poultry 
management;  Thursday,  August  3»  hatchery  management;  Friday,  August  U, 
hatchery  business  and  outlook;  Saturday,  August  5f  poultry  and  egg  ma.r- 
keting,« 

Roanoke  Farms  Survey  G-raphic  (June)  "  contains  "Homesteaders~New 

PSA  Project       Style,"  by  Charles  R.  Walker.    "Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion's experiment  in  resettling  southern  tenants  on  land 
of  their  own,  described  by  a  recent  visitor  to  several  projects,"  s^s 
a  note,  "demonstrates  that,  given  a  boost  by  government,  Anerica's  p^oor*- 
est  pioneers  can  rise  from  relief  to  self-support."    The  author  describes 
particularly  the  FSA  project  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina — Roanoke  Farms* 

Civil  Service^  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

Examination       examination;  No.  52,  unassembled;  Associate  Household 

Equipment  Specialist,  $3,200,  Assistant  Household  Eqaipmeni 
Specialist,  $2,600,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    Applications  must  be  on 
file  not  later  than  (a)  June  26,  if  received  from  States  other  than  those 
named  in  (b)  ,  (b)  June  29,  if  received  from  the  following  States:  ArizoDi 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming.  i 

National  The  Commerce  Department  estimates  that  national  incom 

Income  in  the  first  four  months  of  I939  totaled  $21,561,000,000, 

a  gain  of  2  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.     Included  in  national  income  are  all  payments  to  individuals  —  wag 
salaries,  dividends,  interest,  income  from  enterprise  and  relief  payments 
Income  received  by  employees  in  the  first  four  months  of  1939  was  U  per- 
cent above  the  total  for  the  like  period  last  year.     (A.  P.) 


1»AILY  DIGEST  

F  .pared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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17GRLD  COC?TCIT  Proposing  a  broad,  long-terra  attack  on  the  problem  of 

CGITISPJ3ITCS         surplus  cotton,  the  United  States  yesterday  called  an  in- 
ternational conference  of  cotton-exiporting  coimtries  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  ^,:orld-i;ide  control  of  production  and  marketing, 
'The  conference  \7ill  be  held  in  TTasIiington,  beginning  September  5»  Acting 
on  behalf  of  Secretary  01  Agriculture  Wallace,  the  State  Department  in- 
vited Argentina,  Brazil,  3g-/pt,  India,  Mexico,  Peini,  Sudan,  Soviet  Russia, 
?rance  jond  G-reat  Britain,   the  latter  two  for  their  cotton-e:r;^)orting  colo** 
liies»    Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  emphasized  that  the  con- 
ference would  be  of  ojn  "e.rjjloratory"  diaracter  nnly,     (iTov/  York  Times.) 


3AST3E1T  ROADS  The  eastern  railroads  -xmounced  yesterday  that  they 

CUT  R.R.  PARES      would  mal^e  drastic  reductions  in  round-trip  coach  and 

Pullmim  rates,  vaiicli  will  go  into  effect  this  month,  The 
tickets  would  be  good  for  bO  days.    All  the  importrjit  eastern  lines,  ex- 
cejjt  the  ITev/  York,  ITev;  Haven  c?:  Hartford,  will  reduce  coach  rates  on  a 
round- trip  basis.     The  charges  will  be  :\s  follov,'s,  except  for  ITew  England: 
coaches,   return  rate  reduced  to  P.  l/h  cents  a  mile  for  distances  up  to 
100  miles,  diminisliing  thereaitr^r  every  50  miles  until  a  minimum  of  1,7 
cents  for  9^1  miles  ruid  more  is  i^eached;  tickets  good  in  tha  purchase  of 
upper  Pullman  berths,  round  trip,  at  rates  scaling  d-ovm  to  a  minimum  of 
2  43/100  cents  for  9OI  miles  :?i-id  :v!ore;  all  other  lullmoji  accoirmodations, 
round  trij),   scaling  dovm.  from  3  cents  a  mile  to  2.7  cents  f';r  901  miles 
and  more,  (Hew  York  Times.) 


SOUTHERil  HCADS  The  Intorstate  Commerce  Coraniission  o^mounced  yester- 

ASK  FARE  CUT        day  the  southern  rrdlroads  had  filed  a  tariff  for  a  10 

percent  reductiori  in  round-trip  coach  fares.    Unless  sus- 
pended by  the  commission,  the  toiriff  will  become  effective  June  1,  The 
coacli  fare  in  the  South  is  1  1/2  cents  a  mile  buj^there  is  no  round-trip 
fare.     The  southern  territory  i?.  generally  south^tlio  Potomac  and  Ohio 
Rivers  md  east  of  the  iiississiir )i.  (A.P.), 


PKILIPPIIIE  Under  a  measure  passed  yesterday  by  t?;e  Senate  and 

TRADE  BILL         sent  to  the  House,  the  Philippine  Islands  in  I9U6  would 

automatically  become  independent  and  outside  the  tariff 
walls  of  the  United  States.     Tiic,  meas-are  would  substitute  in  the  case  of 
several  important  Philippine  ex;iiorts  a  gradually  declining  quota  of  free 
quantities  to  be  admitted  to  this  country.     (iTaiv  York  Times.) 
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Conservation  Writing  under  the  title,  "The  Land  .-^nd  Its  People," 

of  Chir  Land       in  Scientific  Monthly  (June)  H.  H.  Bermett,   Chief  of  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  says  in  part:     "While  to-dcay 
the  emphasis  is  on  action  "by  pt\"blic  agencies  to  assist  the  actual  users 
of  the  land,  the  need  for  effort  along  other  linos  is  no  less  actite. 
There  is  need  for  a  thorough  under st;.Lnding  of  modern  techniques  on  the 
part  of  agricultural  Y;orkers  evoryTrherc.    We  have  developed  a  new  kind 
of  land  survey,  for  example  — •  a  survey  that  is  actually  an  inventory  of 
the  physical  characteristics  and  condition  of  the  land.     It  shows  the 
dominant  conditions  of  slope,  soil  and  erosion,  as  well  as  the  use  "being 
made  of  the  land       factors  we  must  krow  in  order  to  determine  the  ld.nd 
of  treatment  each  parcel  of  land  requires  if  it  is  to  remain  permanently 
in  l3eneficial  use©    These  new  surveys  are  of  great  significance  to-day, 
when  the  matter  of  land  use  has  cone  so  importantly  to  the  foreground  of 
agricultural  action.    Tliey  constitute  the  very  "basis  upon  which  any  sound 
readjustment  of  land  use  for  the  conservation  of  physical  resources  and 
the  "betterment  of  human  welfare  must  be  made.    Agricultural  workers 
everywhere,  I  hope,  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles  used  in 
making  these  surveys,  and  will  equip  themselves  to  interpret  and  put  to 
practical  use  the  knowledge  made  available.    There  is  need  also  for  re- 
search into  many  of  the  complex  aspects  of  the  pro'blem;  into  the  econom- 
ics and  the  sociology  of  land  reform  as  well  as  the  purely  physical  pro"b- 
lems  of  readjustment.    Likewise,  there  is  need  for  continuing  educational 
effort  so  that  the  gains  made  "by  action  r^nd  research  will  not  be  lost  as 
time  goes  on.    People  must  be  tr?J.ght  to  thinlc  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
terms  of  good  land  use  if  what  we  accomplish  now  is  to  "bo  permanently 
effective," 

Education  "Tlie  most  important  factor  in  forest  fire  control  is 

in  Porest  attitude,  Doon  Paul  W,  Chapman,  of  the  University  of 

Pire  Control      Georgia  College  of  igriculturo,  recently  stressed  before 

a  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Association,"  says  an 
editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (May  25).    "Qp.oting  figures  of  the 
United  States  Porest  "Service  to  show  that  this  state  ranks  second  in  the 
nation  in  annual  losses  from  forest  fires.  Dean  Chapman  stated  half  of  I 
the  fires  are  caused  "by  deliberate  burning  of  the  woods;  incendiarism  i 
and  carelessness  account  for  almost  75  percent  of  the  losses.    He  drew  a  I 
conclusion:  that  these  causes  may  he  s'orxied  up  as  representing  an  atti-  J 
tudo  on  the  part  of  the  people.    In  this  connection  he  pointed  out  that  I 
fire  prevention  measures  will  never  "be  very  effective  until  the  people  " 
of  this  state  are  detennined  forest  fires  should  be  prevented.    When  such 
an  attitude  is  developed,  then  genuine  progress  in  eliminating  forest 
fires  will  be  m.adc.    To  attain  this  sort  of  right  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  Dcc^n  Chopmr^ji  advocated  pu'blic  school  courses  in  forestry  as  a 
means  of  developing  appreciation  of  the  forest  resources  of  Georgia,  The 
theory  here  is  that  appreciation  of  the  forests  as  a  (great  and  important 
natural  resource  will  go  a  long  way  in  "bringing  about  a  change  from  the 
present  careless  attitude.    Besides  the  public  school  courses.  Dean  Chap- 
man also  suggests  tha.t  much  needs  to  be  done  in  education  of  adult  laymen*" 
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rSA  Clients  The  regional  office  of  the  ?arra  Security  Administra- 

'B^pay  Loans       tion  said  recently  a  survey  showed  that  Arkansas ♦ .  Louisiana 

and  Mississippi  were  making  good  and  that  "approximately  95 
percent  of  the  first-year  borrowers  paid  their  first-year  instalments  when 
due,"  according  to  an  Associated  Press  report  in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  (May  26).    !Sio  survey  covered  about  1000  one-time  sharecroppers, 
tenants,  farm  laborers  and  former  landowners,  white  and  negro,  in  the  three 
states,  who  availed  themselves  of  Fod-oral  r-ssistr'jice  to  acquire  their  own 
farmsteads.    T,  3.  Pathorrec,  regional  chief  of  the  tenant  purchase,  ex- 
pressed belief  that  all  the  borrovdng  frjnilies  in  the  three  states  would 
be  in  position  to  make  their  next  payments,  due  in  December.    "We  feel 
that  these  families  will  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations  and  make  a  good 
profit  because  they  Imow  where  they  are  going,"  said  Mr.  Fatherree.  "Guided 
by  county  PSA  supervisors,  these  fcsnilics  have  made  and  are  carrying  out 
farm  plans  designed  to  insure  sufficient  incor.e  to  meet  their  payments  and 
give  then  a  more  comfortable  living.    They  are  producing  their  own  food  and 
feed  and  at  the  sme  tine  retaining  the  fertility  of  their  soil.    They  have 
sufficient  land  in  cash  crops  to  talce  care  cf  their  loan  payments.  They 
are  not  depending  on  a  one-crop  system  of  famin./^,  but  are  diversifying 
their  crops.    Hot  only  that,  but  they  are  using  their  spare  tine  devising 
means  of  increasing  their  fam  income." 

Starter  Better  Crops  With  plant  Food  (May),  commenting  on  an 

Solution  article  by  C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York  Experiment  Station,  in 

for  Plants        Farm  Research  (April)  "One  and  a  Half  Tons  of  Tomatoes  from 

Fertilizer  Costing       Cents,"  says,  quoting  from  the  article: 
"*It  seems  surprising  that  such  small  quantities  of  nutrient  materials  used 
in  a  field  already  well  fertilized  would  make  such  a  striking  increase  in 
the  yields  of  tomo.toes.    The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  this  "starter" 
solution  was  applied  in  a  prxticularly  available  form  just  at  a  critical 
time  in  the  growth  of  the  plants.*    What  may  develop  into  new  and--very  im- 
portant methods  of  fertilizer  application  is  the  indication  that  plants  need 
pick-me-ups.    In  the  case  above,  where  the  solution  consisted  of  plant-food 
elements  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  at  the  tine  the  plants  were  trrjis- 
planted  to  the  field,  the  author  explains  that  at  transplanting  the  plants 
are  low  in  ninerals  and  shorn  of  most  of  their  root  system.  Consequently, 
the  application  of  a  correctly  balanced,  readily  available  nutrient  solution 
revives  and  stinulatcs  the  plant,  thus  enabling  it  to  withstand  tetter  the 
shock  of  transplanting  and  to  be  cone  established  quickly  and  grow  vigorously 
fron  the  tine  it  is  transplanted.     It  is  emphasized  that  this  nutrient 
*  starter*  solution  is  only  a  supplementary  treatment  to  be  used  in  trans- 
planting tomatoes    and  is  not  recommended  as  the  sole  fertilizer  applica- 
tion.   To  carry  the  vines  through  the  season  to  produce  a  heavy  yield  of 
tomatoes  requires  liberal  application  of  fertilizer  to  the  field.  Undoubt- 
edly we  shall  hear  much  more  of  nutrient  solutions,  which  enable  the  plant 
to  get  plant  food  before  the  soil  can  fix  it..." 
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Senate  Messrs.  Bisscll,  Hayden,  Tydings,  Bankliead,  Snith, 

May  29  Nye,  and  McUary  wore  appointed  Se^^^ate  conferees  on  H.  R. 

5269,  agricultural  appropriation  "bill.    The  House  con-' 
forces  are  Messrs.  Cannon  of  Mo.,  Tarver,  and  Lom'bertson. 

Considering  "bills  on  the  calendar,  passed  the  following:    S.  IO3I, 
to  GDcnd  the  act  of  June  I5,  1935*  relating  to  the  narking  of  packages 
containing  wild  animals  and  "birds;  H.  J.  Res.  189 >  to  define  "the  status 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (this  joint  resolution  will  now  "be 
sent  to  the  President);  H.  R.  913>       prohi'bit  the  unauthorized  use  of 
the  nane  or  insignia  of  the  U-H  clu"bs  (this  hill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President);  H.  R.  authorize  certain  officers  and  enployees  to 

adainister  oaths  to  expense  accounts  (this  "bill  will  now  "bo  sent  to  the 
President);  H.  J.  Res.  171>  authorizing  acceptance  fron  Alaneda,  Calif., 
of  certain  lands  on  G-ovemnent  Island  for  the  use  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Pu'blic  Roads  (this  joint  resolution  will  now  he  sent  to  the 
President);  H.  Con.  Res.  23,  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  the  Joint 
Connittee  on  Porcstry  "by  $7»000;  S.  2330>  authorizing  cooperation  "between 
the  United  States  and  other  Anerican  repu"blics. 

The  following  hills  were  passed  over  after  "brief  discussion:    S.  Res 
107,  opposing  sales  of  American  cotton  during  the  present  world  crisis  to 
foreign  purchasers  "below  the  cost  of  production;  S.  2270,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  igriculturo  to  purchase  refuge  lands  in  S.  C.  for  per- 
petuation of  the  eastern  wild  turkey  and  to  provide  pure-hlood  stock  for 
restocking;  S.  229,  to  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  national  forest  lands 
for  the  protection  of  watersheds  fron  which  water  is  obtained  for  nunici— 
palities;  H.  J.  Res.  188,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
designate  the  Director  of  Pinance  to  sign  requisitions  for  disbursing 
funds;  S.  I62,  wool  products  labeling  bill. 

Adjourned  until  T^odnesday,  May  31« 

House  Received  a  message  from  the  President  requesting  that 

May  29  Congress  not  consider  H.  R.  3^3^ »  which  would  render  legal 

in  D.  C.  contracts  for  maintenance  of  resale    prices,  un- 
til the  TNEC  report. 

Received  from  the  President  a  proposed  provision  regarding  an  exist- 
ing appropriation  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  19^0  (H.  Doc. 
303);  to  Com.  on  Appropriations. 

Received  from  the  Commerce  Department  statements  of  expenditures 
and  descriptions  of  exhibits  of  the  agencies  participating  in  the  Pan 
^erican  Exposition  at  Tampa,  Pla.,  1939;  "to  Com.  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Rural  Sales  D^ily  sales  of  general  merchandise  in  small  towns 

Increase  and  rural  areas  in  J^ril  were  11  percent  greater  than  in 

the  corresponding  month  last  year.    Leading  the  increase 
was  the  South,  where  purchases  gained  9  percent  compared  with  the  Middle 
West,  up  11  percent;  the  far  West,  up  8  percent,  and  the  East,  up  only 
2  percent.  (A.P.)  i 


JAILY  DIGEST  

repared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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EOCHESTER  A  Rochester  report  "by  the  Associated  press  says  dis- 

POOD  STAI.CPS         trihution  of  relief  checks  yesterday  brought  the  first 

"repeat"  customers  for  food  stamps,  redeemable  for  gro- 
ceries under  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  experiment  in 
distribution  of  the  nation^ s  surplus  foodstuffs.     In  addition  to  the  10,- 
000  families  eligible  to  buy  the  staiups  for  the  second  time,  there  are  an 
estimated  2,500  to  '3^000  persons  receiving  old-age  pensions,  aid  for  the 
blind  and  for  dependent  children  receiving  relief  checks  who  are  eligible 
to  participate.     Through  May,  about  5>200  persons  purchased  $39>000  in 
orange  stamps  and  received  free  $19,5^0  blue  stamps.    About  $30,000  of 
stamps  have  been  redeemable  by  grocers,  banlcers  and  v/holesalers,  who  in 
turn  are  repaid  by  the  government  from  customs  funds. 

PLOOD  CONTROL  The  Senate  yesterday,  avoiding  a  record  vote,  over- 

PUIID  VOTED  rode  its  Appropriations  Comraittee  and  restored  $50,000,000 

which  the  committee  had  cut  from  a  House  bill  appropriat- 
ing $305,000,000  for  the  civil  functions  exercised  by  the  "iVar  Department, 
This  bill  finances  primarily  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  flood  con- 
trol work,     (Hew  York  Times.) 

GOVERl^I^.'ENT  The  House  passed  yesterday  the  Senate -approved  bill 

RSORG-MIZATION     providing  that  the  government  reorganization  orders  ITos, 

I  and  II,  regrouping  federal  agencies,  shall  take  effect 
on  July  1,     A  House  amendment,  which  will  require  Senate  action,  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  reorganization  orders  or  in  the  measure  shall  be  cons- 
trued as  continuing  any  agency  or  function  beyond  the  time  when  it  would 
have  terminated  without  regard  to  the  plans.  (press.) 

WAGES  AND  The  House  Labor  Committee  yesterday  approved  three 

HOLUS  BILL         major  ch>anges  in  the  bill  already  reported  to  amend  the 

wages  and  hours  act.     The  changes  are  designed  to  meet  the 
appeals  of  five  leading  farm  organizations.     Chairman  Norton  said  she 
thought  they  would  satisfy  the  farmers.     One  exempts  from  the  hours  pro- 
vision of  the  law  employees  of  canneries  which  can  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables only  in  the  harvesting  period,.    Another  exempts  from  the  Avages  and 
hours  sections  employees  "engaged  in. ,  .preparing. .  .but  not  carjiing  fruits 
and  vegetables,,,",      A  third  exempts  from  the  hours  section  employees 
of  terminal  establislimcnt  handling  a  large  variety  of  agriciiltural  products. 
(New  York  Times.) 
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Courses  in  Texas  l^eckly  (May  27)  reports  that  a  dozen  Texas 

Conservation      colleges  and  universities  will  offor  courses  in  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  this  summer.    "This  program," 
it  says,  "is  an  outgrowth  of  a  course  in  conservation  inaugurated  last 
summer  at  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  which,  as  the  first  course 
of  its  kind  ever  offered  in  the  United  States,  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention.   Some  750  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  attending  N.T.S.T.C* 
enrolled  for  credit  in  the  course,  and  several  thousand  out-of-school 
visitors  heard  the  featured  lectures. . .The  course  in  conservation  of 
natural  resources  to  "be  given  "by  the  twelve  Texas  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  expected  to  reach  no  less  than  6,000  regularly  enrolled  stu- 
dents.   And  it  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  2^,000  to  30»000  visitors 
wiil  attend  some  of  the  lectures  to  ho  given  at  the  various  institutions.. 
Four  Federal  and  fiv3  State  agencies  will  cooperate  in  this  educational 
program.    The  Tederal  agencies  are  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Porest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Department  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey.   State  agencies  cooperating  in  giving  the  course  this  year  include 
the  State  Board  of  Water  Engineers,  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  the 
State  Came,  Pish  and  Oyster  Commission,  the  State  Department  of  Forestry, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Health. » .Sixty-oight  State  and  Federal  lec^ 
turers  will  appear  on  the  complete  program,  in  addition  to  an  estimated 
forty  or  more  loc£il  faculty  mcmhers  of  the  colleges  sponsoring  the  full 
course.    The  outside  lecturers  will  include  forty-five  speakers  in  the 
soil  and  water  division,  two  speakers  on  minerals,  five  on  forestry,  one 
on  chenurgy,  nine  on  hman  resources,  and  seven  on  wildlife..." 

Tenn.  Quick  Qiuick  frozen  products  taken  to  market  hy  the  Tennes- 

Frozen  Foods      sec  Valley  iuthority-University  of  Tennessee  experimental 

barge  last  year  brought  four  cents  a  pound  more  than  the 
nearest  competition,  according  to  Dr.  R.  Brooks  Taylor,  connected  with 
the  department  of  agricultural  industries  of  the  T.V.A.  and  consultant 
of  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station,    He  declared  that  were  the  barge  to 
make  but  one  trip  during  the  season  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  Pittsburgh  $9,000  would  be  saved  o-^r  the  next  cheapest 
means  of  transportation.    The  barge  has  a  capacity  of  350 » 0^0  pounds  but 
only  200,000  was  loaded  last  year.    Dr.  Taylor  likewise  reported  that 
there  are  7^  products  that  can  be  grown  in  Tennessee  and  fresh  frozen. 
However,  before  a  large  industry  can  be  built  up  better  warehouse  and 
transit  facilities  must  exist.    The  pilot  freezing  plant  built  by  T,V,A, 
and  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  will  be  operated  by 
farmers  this  year.  (Food 
Field  Reporter,  May  29.) 

Htimidity  Broilers  fatten  more  rapidly  during  hot  months  if  the 

for  Poultry       humidity  of  their  feeding  rooms  is  raised,  according  to 

Kansas  St^ate  College.    Birds  kept  in  a  saturated  atmosphere 
gained  20  percent  more  weight  in  a  U-week  period  than  those  in  a  room 
whoso  humidity  was  70  percent,    (Country  Home  Magazine,  June.) 
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Kiitrition  Crove  Ham'bidge,  of  the  Office  of  Information,  is 

Problems  author  of  a  paper  on  "Nutrition  as  a  ITational  Problem" 

in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  (June).    Answering  the 
question,  how  can  we  get  what  we  need  nutritionally,  he  says:  "There 
are  three  barriers  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  goal.    One  bar- 
rier, which  might  prove  insurmountable,  wo  do  not  have  in  .America;  So 
far  as  capacity  for  food  production  is  concerned,  it  is  perfectly  feasible 
for  all  the  people  in  this  country  to  achieve  a  high  nutritional  standard,. • 
Wo  do  ha\G  the  two  other  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  cf  'achieving  a 
higher  standard  nutritionally,  and  it  is  up  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  to  decide  whether  those  barriers  are  insurmountable.    One  is  economic.. 
We  can  produce  enough  food  of  the  right  kind  for  a  well- rouri shed  popula- 
tion; we  do  produce  enough  for  a  better  nourished  population  than  wo  now 
have;  but  not  enough  people  have  enough  income  to  buy  the  food... There  o,re 
two  Ways  of  attacking  the  difficulty  —  to  increase  employment  and  raise 
incomes  until  people  have  enough  to  buy  the  requisites  of  good  nutrition, 
or  to  lower  the  pri  oo  of  these  requisites  until  they  are  within  people's 
reach., .In  saying  that  raising  incomes  or  lowering  prices  are  the  two  ways 
of  attacking  the  economic  barrier  to  good  nutrition,  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  they  are  alternatives  in  any  strict  sense.    There  is  no  reason, 
for  example,  why  more  efficient  methods  of  production  or  processing  or 
marketing  should  not  go  along  with  higher  incomes.    The  third  barrier  to 
good  nutrition  is  not  economic.    It  is  the  barrier  of  ignorajice,  habit, 
inertia.    Nutritional  levels  in  the  United  States  by  no  means  coincide 
with  economic  levels ...  Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics  show 
that  a  few  families  with  very  little  to  spend  for  food  do  manage  to  have 
good  low-cost  diets... But  even  at  more  than  adequate  economic  levels,  an 
astonishing  number  of  people  do  not  eat  as  well  as  they  night.  Overcoming 
this  third  barrier  is  a  natter  of  continued  education  through  all  the 
well-known  channel s . . . " 

Poetry  of  Caroline  B.  Sherman,  Bureau  Agricultural  Economics , 

Sural  Life        writing  in  Rural  inerica  (May)  on  "The  Poetry  of  Eural 

Anerica,"  says  in  one  paragraph:    "Lately  two  book-long 
poems  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  agricultural  workers  have  been  pub- 
lished.   O^hey  are  modern  to  an  advanced  degree  in  both  outlook  and 
method.    The  River  by  Pare  Lorentz  and  The  Land  of  the  Eree  by  Archibald 
MacLeish  are  implicit  and  moving  indictments  of  Anorica' s  long  neglect 
of  valuable  resources  on  the  one  hand  and  neglect  of  inarticulate  groups 
of  people  on  the  other.    Both  are  done  in  the  manner  of  the  sound  track 
of  a  movie  and  both  are  supplied  with  striking  photographs  of  the  candid 
and  realistic  school.    The  River  was  first  a  motion  picture  and  than  a 
book.    The  Land  of  the  Eree  is  first  a  book.    A  little  later  these  may 
be  recognized  as  fore-runners  of  a  new  era  in  rural  poetry  and  one  cal- 
culated to  result  in  action." 
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Senate  Conimittee  on  Pu"blic  Lands  and  Surveys  reported  mth- 

May  31  .      out  amendment       2237,  to  amend  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  to 

provide  for  an  advisory  "board  of  local  stockmen  in  each 
district  (S-  Rept.  505). 

House  Committee  on  Government  Organization  reported  ?vi.th 

May  31     '  ,        amendment  S»  J.  Res.  I32,  providing  that  reorganization 

plans  Nos.  I  and  II  shall  take  effect  on. July  1,  13^3  (H. 

Rept.  71^). 

Coram.it tee  on  Agriculture  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  U63S,  autho- 
rizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  plans  for  the  eradication 
and  control  of  the  pink  "bollworm  (H.  Rept.  709)  • 

Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  without  anendment  H.  R.  ^637» 
amend  section  2U3.of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States,   ...  relating  to 
the  marking  of  packages  containing,  wild  animals  and  "birds  and  parts  there- 
of (H.  Rept.  710). 

Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  112,  to  facil- 
itate control  of  soil  erosion  and  flood  damage  on  lands  within  Ozark  and 
OuachitP.  National  Forests  in  Arkansas  (H.  Rept.  713)  • 

(Prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  finance.) 

FSA  Long-  "One  of  the  finest  things  the  Fa,m  Security  Admini- 

Term  Lease         stration  is  doing  is  to  develoiD  and  to  encourage  the  use 

of  long-term  written  leases,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 
Progressive  Fai^-oi*  (June).     "Regardless  of  how  much  we  might  like  to  see 
it,  tenancy  is  not  going  to  "be  eliminated,  even  with  cill  the  help  toward 
hone  ownership  that  is  "being  given  or  may  "be  given  in  the  near  future. 
If  we  face  the  facts  we  are  o"bliged  to  conclude  that  the  smart  thing  is 
to  eliminate  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  have  gone  plong  with 
tenancy  —  and  worst  of  these  is  our  usual  ]plan  of  one-^year  agreements. 
Such  a  short-time  "ba^s  discourages  practically  everything  that  v/e  con- 
sider good  farming,  good  citizenship,  and  happy  living.    Suppose  a  tenant 
haS  only  a  one-year  lease  and  pro"bably  doesn't  have  that  made  definite 
"before  Octo"ber  or  Novem"ber«    How  can  such  a  man  grow  mnter  legumes,  or 
develop  a  pasture  and  livestock  program,  or  raise  winter  feed,  or  supply 
his  fpjnily  with  some  fruit?    Is  it  remarka'ble  that  the  one-year  lease 
leads  to  soil  mining  and  soil  erosion,  lack  of  interest  in  school,  chiirch, 
and  community,  and  perennial  dissatisfaction  among  "both  landlords  and 
tenants?     Some"body  has  said,   *  Three  moves  are  equal  to  one  "bankruptcy.* 
As  a  Parm  Security  official  said  recently:   'Everything  you  can  mention  in 
a  farm  management  way,  except  varieties  and  fertilizers,  hinges  on  the 
type  of  lease.'    As  a  result  of  improved  leases,  "better  food  supplies,  and 
improved  financial  status  as  a  whole,  school  attendance  of  children  of 
families  on  reha"bilitation  has  increased  from  75  percent  in  193^  over 
90  percent  in  1939." 
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193s  FARM  The  3v.Tesca  of  Agricultural  Economics    estimates  that 

liTCOMS        '        American  farmers  had  a  gross  income  in  193^  of  $9,220,- 

000,000  from  farm  production  and  goverrjnent  subsidies.     IThis  . 
compared  with  $10,350,000,000  estimated  for  1937,  $5,562,000,000  for  1932— 
the  lowest  for  \^hat  the  oureau  called  the  "depression"  period — and  $12,791»~ 
000,000  for  1929.     The  193g  income  included  $7,538,000,000  cash  for  farm 
marketings,  $US2, 000,000  from,  government  "benefit  payments,  and  $1,200,000,- 
000  worth  of  products  retained  for  farm  cons-amption.     The  oureau  said  the 
grea.ter  portion  of  the  decline  in  gross  incom.e  from  1937  "to  1933  was  due 
to  a  decrease  in  receipts  from,  crops,  particularly  from  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  cotton.     The  gross  incom.e  from  all  crops  declined  IS  per- 
cent, while  that  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  dropped  loss  than 
9  percent.     Government  oonofit  payments,  on  the  other  hand,  v/ere  3I  per- 
cent larger  in  1932.     (A.!  .  )♦ 


PROMOTION  'I^ie  advisory  Council  of  Personnel  Adr.:ini  strati  on,  set 

SYSTEM  up  "by  executive  order  to  map  a  new  deal  in  federal  employee 

affairs,  iias  recommended  a  detailed  promotion  system,  for 
the  government  service,   stressing  an  open  com^potitive  examination  m-ethod 
for  filling  vacancies  "by  advancement  from  within,  to  he  enforced  "by  stor^- 
ping  payrolls  in  case  of  violations.    Announcement  of  the  plaji  was  made 
3^esterday  "by  Council  Chairmian  Frederick  IT.  Davenport,  who  puhlishod  a  let- 
ter to  Civil  Service  Commission  president  h'il chell  containing  the  recomnen- 
dations^      Principal  recommendations  of  the  council  were:   cl^ar  definition 
of  the  term,  "promiotion"  to^  include  advancement  from  one  class  of  position 
to  another,  regardless  of  whether  the  position  is  covered  oy  tho  classi- 
fication  act    vlhis  wo„s  taken  to  mean  tho.t  the  promiotion  system  should  ap- 
ply to  the  entire  government  sjrvice;  prom.otion  should  "be  on  a  coLTpetitive 
"bo.sis,  providing  as  far  as  possible  for  persons  already  in  zho  service  to 
fill  vacancies  in  higher  jobs.     (Washington  p ost. ) 

POREST  LAllDS  The  purchase  of  2^3,926  acres  of  land  in  zh  states 

•  _  and  luorto  Rico  for  incorjjcrati on  in  national  Porests 
and  Purchase  Units  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Porest  Reservation 
Conx.iission,  announces  the  president-  of  the  Comr.ii ssion,  Secretary  of  War 
Wcodring.     These  lands  will  be  administered,  by  the  Porest  Service. 
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Credit  for  The  June  issue  of  American  Forests  says  in  an  edi- 

Forestry  torial:     "In  this  issue,  A.  H.  Mussman  (Bureau  Agricul- 

tural Economics)  and  Conrad  H.  Hammar  (Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture)  present  a  plan  to  provide  credit  for  permanent  forestry 
(Providing  Credit  for  Forest  Restoration).    Basic  in  their  proposal  is 
a  scheme  to  regiment  private  forests  into  districts  of  alDout  200,000 
acres  each  for  management  "by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Private 
persons  would  continue  to  own  the  land,  hut  the  government  would  pay 
development  and  protection  costs,  reim'bursing  itself  from  later  sales  of 
stumpage  and  guaranteeing  to  owners  a  predetermined  share  of  income.  With 
such  a  management  set-up,  the  authors  profiuppose  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  safely  proceed  to  extend  credit  to  these  forest  conservation 
districts  and  to  individual  o^7ners.     To  handle  such  loans  efficiently  and 
at  low  costs,  they  outline  with  considerable  detail  an  organization  pjid 
method  for  extending  forest  credits.    Viewed  simply  as  an  agency  for 
safely  and  efficiently  extending  loans  to  forest  owners,  this  proposed 
credit  structure  deserves  careful  study.     Something  like  it  may  "be  useful 
even  though  the  lending  of  money  for  private  forestry  "be  "begun  on  a  very 
small  scale,  as  many  "believe  it  should.    The  regi'ientation  feature,  how- 
ever, is  quest iona"ble,  "both  as  to  its  practica"bili"cy  and  its  need..." 

Cypress  Tree  Development  of  a  cypress  tree  to  take  the  place  of 

Development       the  famed  Monterey'  c^^ress,  which  majr  "be  doomed  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  work  of  Dr.  Carl  Wolf  of  t'ne  Hancho  Santa 
Ana  Botanic  Carden  in  Orange  County.    The  Monterey  cypress  is  "being  de- 
stroyed "by  the  Coryneun  cr^Jiker,  and  Dr.  Wolf  is  endeavoring  to  find  some 
type  of  interior  cypress  v^hich  will  -withstand  the  ravages  of  the  canlcer. 
The  canker  "began  to  work  on  the  Monterey  cypress  about  I'j  years  ago  and 
has  completely  removed  it  from  many  sections  of  the  State.    Cypress  trees 
which  have  been  inoculated  with  the  disease  under  laboratory  conditions, 
and  which  have  shown  the  most  resistance,  are  the  Piute  cypress  from  the 
mountains  of  Kern  County,  the  Forbes  cj^press  of  the  Orange  County  foot- 
hills, and  the  Sargeant  cypress  from  the  Interior  coast  range.    More  than 
2000  of  these  trees  are  now  growing  in  the  hilly  terrain  of  the  botanic 
garden  and  several  have  made  rapid  and  satisfactory  growth  without  any 
evidence  of  the  disease  to  date,  it  is  reported.     (California  Conservation- 
ist, May.) 

Water  Culture  In  an  article  comparing  v.'ater  culture  and  soil  as  media 

for  Crops  for  crop  production,  in  Science  (June  2)  D.  I.  Arnon  and 

D.  H.  Hoaglar^d,  of  the  California  College  of  Agriculture, 
say  in-  the  concluding  paragraphs:     "The  suggestion  that  important  amounts 


of  food  could  be  produced  econordcally  in  small-scale  installations  for 
home  use  has  no  sound  basis,   because  of  high  costs  of  the  installations 
and  technical  requirements  for  the  siiccessful  use  of  the  method.     The  con 
tinued  importance  of  the  use  of  lat er-culturo  technique,  as  one  important 
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method  of  scientific  experimontfxtion  in  investigations  of  problems  of 
plant  nutrition,  needs  t^)  "be  stressed.    The  development  of  large-scale 
water-culture  techniques  enhances  the  usefulness  of  the  water-culture 
method  as  an  experimental  tool,  "by  widening  its  scope  of  application  to 
prohlems  which  involve  growing  plants  to  maturity  on  a  large  scale  and 
under  controlled  conditions  of  nutrition." 

Experiment  "To  the  cfuostion  'E8,ve  you  ever  visited  your  State 

Stations  Experiment  Station  or  e.xperiment  farms  or  fields?'  ^sked 

recently  "by  the  National  Fertilizer  Association  to  9*395 
farmers  in  Dola^ravQ,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
2,515  replied  'Yes,'  and  6,3SO,   'No'  —  over  7"^  percent  had  never  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  vj'nr.t  the  cagric^iltural  experiment  stations  are  doing," 
says  an  editorical  in  the  Southern  Planter  (June).     "Of  course,  a  much 
larger  percentn,ge  hrive  learned  through  the  farm  papers,  the  county  agent 
system,  and  the  local  leaders  of  the  splendid  resijD.ts  obtained  by  the 
experiment  stations.    There  are  six  principal  e:cperiment  stations  —  one 
at  each  Lnnd-Grant  College  —  and  33  "branch  stations  in  the  Southern 
Planter  territory.    All  of  these  stations  v.lll  hold,  during  the  next  few 
months,  field  dp-ys,  farmers'  picnics  or  visiting  days  ot  which  the  exper- 
iments will  be  explained  and  the  results  analyzed. .  .Plan  right  now  to  visit 
your  nearest  experiment  st«'^tion  this  sum^mcr  and  go  over  all  the  v;ork  that 
is  underway  there.    Good  roads  and  the  automobile  have  annihilated  the 
distance  between  your  farm  and  the  ex^oeriment  station..." 

Government  The  average  head  of  a  Federal  Government  bureau  is 

Administrators  5^  years  old,  has  served  as  a  chief  for  sixteen  years, 

\'vas  chosen  from,  the  ranks  of  governmental  emplo^^'ees,  at- 
tended an  institution  of  higher  education  and;,  has  been  in  governmental 
service  as  a  career,  it  is  rcve.aled  in  0.  study  of  "Federcal  Adjnini stra- 
tors,"  Just  published  by  the  Columbia  University?-  Press.     Sixty-two  units 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Labor,  War,  Treasury,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Nr.v^/,  Justice  and  Postofficc  were  siarveycd  by  Professor  Arthur 
W.  Macmahon  and  John  D,  Millett,  of  the  Columbia  department  of  govern- 
ment, both  of  whom  are  former  members  of  President  Roosevelt's  committee 
on  administrative  manp.gement.    The  report  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
head  civil  servant  in  many  01  the  bureaus  who  is  the  American  equivalent 
of  a  permanent  under- secretary.  (Press.) 

FSA  Loan  "Good  dairy  sires  may  be  obtained  with  a  Farm  Security 

for  Bull  Administration  community  service  loan,"  says  the  Progressive 

Farmer  (June).     "The  soundness  of  the  plan  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  Cherokee  County,  Texas* farmer  who  borrowed  $157  ^"^^  ^-  purebred 
Jersey  bull  last  year.    Repayment  ^.tt^s  spread  out  in  U  equal  annual  instil- 
Iments,  the  last  one  due  October  1,  19^1.    If  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
pjLother  sire  before  that  date,  the  borrower  mcay  sell  the  animal  and. liqui- 
date the  debt  from  the  proceeds.    Forty-one  of  his  neighbors  agreed  to 
make  use  of  the  bull.    All  payments  due  on  this  loan  have  been  made..." 
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Senate  Passed  H.R,  c260,  War  Department  civil  f-ujictions  ap- 

J-une  1  propriation  oill.     This  oill  contains  $3,000,000  to  'oe  - 

transferred  to  this  Department  for  stirveys  on  flood  con- 
trol projects. 

Comiiiittee  on  Civil  Service  reported  \7ith0ut  amendment  S,  IblO,  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  graduates  of  certain  schools,  aaid  those- 
acquiring  their  legal  education  in  law  offices,  in  mailing  appointments 
to  govermment  legal  positions  (S.Hept,  533) • 

Adjourned  until  Monday,  June  5» 

House  Rejected  H.H,  6U66,  Townsend  pension  oill,  "by  a  vote 

June  1  of  97  to  302. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  572,  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  military  materials. 

House  passed  231^,   to  estaolish  the  position  of  Under  Sec- 

June  2  retary  of  Commerce  (this  bill  ^.^ill  nov;  he  sent  to  the  - 

president),     Mr.  Crawford  claimed  that  the  cotton  export 
policies  of  Secretaries  \7allace  and  Hopkins  conflict. 

Committee  on  luolic  Lands  reported  without  amendment  H.H,  l6S,  to 
add  certain  lands  to  the  Cleveland  National  Porest,  Calif,   (H.Hept,  7^5)5 
with  amendment, H,R.  25^1-S,  to  include  certain  lands  in  the  pike  ITational 
Porest  (K,Rept,  flo);  and  S.  2b,  to  empower  the  President  to  create  new 
national  forest  units  and  add  to  national  forests  in  Montana  (S.Rept.  720), 

Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  without  amendment  H,H,  h^3S,  to 
am.end  the  packers  and  stockyards  act  "by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  prescriDe  rates  to  he  ohserved^'as  ooth  maxim-um  and  minimum 
to  "be  charged,  and  "by  for'oidding  persons  "furnishing  stoclcyard  services 
from  collecting  more  or  less  than  the  rate  prescribed  (H.Rept,  72^). 

Comm.ittee  on  Agriculture  reported  without  amezidment  S.  I03I,  to 
am-end  the  Lacey  act,  requiring  the  marking  of  packages  containing  wild 
animals  and  birds,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  tliat  packages  containing 
furs,  hides,  or  skins  be  m.arked  to  sho\Y  contents  and  the  reqLiirement  of 
marking  packages  containing  \7ild  anim.als  or  birds  or  bird  eggs  from 
foreign  countries  (rI,Rept.  725). 

Comm.ittee  on  Public  Lands  reported  without  amendment  H,R,  595^,  to 
amend  the  Taylor  grazing  act  by  providing  for  loca.l  grazing  district  ad- 
visory boards  (H.Rer-.t.  719). 

Received  a  proposed  bill  fromi  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  amend  the  act  authorizing  payments  tc  employees  on  a  mileage  basis 
when  they  "^se  their  owii  vehicles  (5  U,  S.C,   73^);  to  Com.  on  Expenditures  • 
in  Executive  Departments, 

Adjo-amed  "ontil  Monday,  June  5. 

(Prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Pinance.  ) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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SlIFHEIvIE  CCUHT  "By  one  vote  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  upheld  the 

UlPHOLDS  MILK       federal-state  milk  marketing  agreement  for  the  New  York 
AG-EE3Iv{EITTS  •         metropolitan  area  and  divided  6  to  3  in  upholding  the 

constitutionality  of  a  similar  a^greement  for  the  Boston 
area,"  says  Felix  Belair,  Jr.,  in  the  ITew  York  'Times.     "Both  agreements 
were  "based  on  the  same  federal  statute.     In  the  ^  to  h  decision  on  the 
Nev7  York  case  the  court  overruled  an  opinion  "by  Jud^^e  Prank  Cooper  of 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Northern  New  York  District  that  an 
order  "by  Secretary  Wallace  enforcing  the  agreement  violated  the  due  pro- 
cess clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,     Tlie  majority  opinion  ^ms  read  "by 
Justice  Heed, ..In  the  Boston  case,  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  rather  than  the  enforcement  order  and  marketing  agreement  were 
challenged,  Justices  Rooerts,  Butler  and  McRoynolds  dissented  from  the 
majority  finding,  contending  that  the  agricultural  marketing  act  of  1937 
constituted  an  unwarranted  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.     Justices  Butler  and  McHeynolds  further  contended 
that  Congress  lacked  authority  'to  manage  private  business  affairs.  '  The 
majority  opinion  declared  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  Congressional 
authority  to  regulate  the  marketing  of  milk  in  the  New  York  area,  nor  of 
the  propriety  of  delegating  that  authority,  within' limitations ,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture..." 

STATE  BARRIERS  "A  vigorous  attack  on  state  legislators  who  set  up 

ASSAILED  "barriers  impeding  the  free  flow  of  goods  'oetween  states 

was  launched  yesterday  "by  J.  C,  Aspley,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Sales  Executives , in  its  annual  convention,"  reports 
Mlliam  J.  Enright  in  the  New  York  Times.     "i,Ir.  Aspley  assailed  these 
legislators  for  causing  a  '  throw"back' to  Colonial  restraint'  on  the  free- 
dom of  tra.de  "between  the  states  and  for  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
sales  execatives,  ,  .and  pointed  out  that  15  states  have  a  tax  on  goods  go5ng 
into  them,  21  states  give  preference  to  residential  sellers  and  some  states 
have  taxes  on  commercial  travelers.     'There  are  hOj'  trade  laws  in  various 
states  that  should  "be  abolished,'  he  said,    *if  the  United  States  is  again 
to  become  the  greatest  market  for  free  trade.',,," 


RECRC-AITIZATION  president  Roosevelt's  two  reorganization  plans  were 

^as^Sj-ore^  yesterday  of  going  into  operation  J'oly  1.     The  House 
adopted  a  Sena"f?^o"^Sne  effect  that  no  temporary  agency  should  ha,ve  its 
life  extended  beyond  the  original  span,  (press.) 
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U.S.D.A.  Studies       Eightocn  critical  watersheds  of  the  Nation  are  the 
Watersheds  object  of  studj?"  ^7  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Forest  Service. 
These  steadies  are  conducted  under  the  national  flood  control  act  of  193^1 
to  determine  how  land  resourcesythose  watersheds  may  contribute,  through 
development  and  management,  to  "^.he  control  of  floods.    Eventually  the  sur- 
veys will  cover  200  major  watersheds.    Preliminary  examinations  have  been 
made  in  75 •    The  18  watersheds  are  as  follows:     The  headwaters  of  the 
Merrimac  rivers,  New  England;  Youghiogheny,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia; 
Coosa,  Georgia;  Codorus,  Pennsylvania;  Upper  Yazoo,  Mississippi;   St.  Fran- 
cis, Missouri;  Kickapoc,  Wisconsin;  Washita,  Oklahoma;  Trinity  and  Concho, 
Texas;  Fountain  Creek  and  Cherry  Creak,  Colorado;  Upper  Gila,  Arizona; 
Rio  Puercn,  New  Mexico;  Boise,  Idaho;  Los  Angeles,  San  Crp.briel,  and  Srnta 
Ana  in  Southern  California;  Ivhickingum,  Ohio,  and  upon  three  streajns  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y*    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  social  aspects,  estimates  of  flood  damage  and  proposed 
preventive  measures.    The  Soil  Conservation  Service  dorls  with  the  effect 
of  new  farming  practices  on  the  soil,  run-off,  and  related  matters.  The 
Forest  Service  is  cDncerncd  with  forest  cover,  management  of  National  For- 
ests in  the  watersheds,  and  associated  f.actors. 

Proving  A  simple  method  of  "proving"  beef  sires  similar  to 

Beef  Sires         the  plan  used  in  "proving"  dairy  sires  has  been  developed 

by  beef  cattle  specialists  of  the  Department.    By  this 
method  young  bolls  may  be  proved  by  their  first  calves.    The  two  plans 
are  alike  in  that  the  worth  of  the  sire  in  both  cases  depends  on  his  I 
progeny's  r e cor d-of -performance.    Proving  of  beef  sires  h,ns  required 
study  of  many  factors  affecting  the  cpjf  from  the  t  ime  of  birth  until  it 
is  slaughtered,  say  W.  H,  Bl.ack  nnd  Brr.dford  Knapp,  animal  husb-andmen  who 
have  studied  sire  performnjice  for      8  years  with  U  beef  breeds  at  three 
experiment  stations.    The  first  essentiol  in  proving  the  beef  sire  is  a 
minimum  of  five  steer  calves.    Because  the  dajn  of  one  calf  may  give  more 
milk  thaji  another,  the  test  is  bcguji  shortly  after  wenjiing  time  and  the 
cnJlves  wepjied  at  the  spxie  weight  regardless  of  age.    In  the  Department's 
tests  nil  calves  were  started  on  the  test  at  ^00  pounds  and  slaughtered 
at  900  pounds.    Neither  the  time  spent  in  gaining  the  UOO  pounds,  nor  the 
o^e  of  the  coif  when  the  test  began,  are  considered.    Each  calf  was  fed 
in  individual  self-feeders,  to  check  the  pjnount  of  feed  consumed.  Each 
was  allowed  to  eat  all  it  wanted.    Only  calves  from  purebred  dams  of  the  * 
same  breed  as  the  bull  were  used.    How  the  r ecord-of-perf orma^ce  tests 
may  elimina.te  some  sires  with  blue  ribbon  ancestry  was  shown^a  Bureau  of  J 
Animal  Industry  station.    Here,  calves  from  two  bulls  of  prize  winning  1 
ancestry  were  placed  on  a  corn  o.nd  alfalfa,  ration — the  corn  valued  at  60  j 
cents  a  bushel  and  the  alfalfa  hay  at  $20  a  ton.    The  cost  of  the  UOO  ^ 
pounds  gain  for  calves  of  one  sire  was  $31,66  per  calf  less  than  for  the  | 
other  sire.  § 
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Tax  Policy  "The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  adopted  a  tax 

Aids  Farms         policy  in  re^^rd  to  real  estate  that  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion "by  other  states,"  spys  an  editorial  in  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer  (June).     "Incorporated  into  the  state's  tax  statutes  is  the 
following  declaration  of  policy:     It  is  here"by  declared  to  "be  the  policy 
of  this  State  so  to  use  its  system  of  real-ostpte  taxation  as  to  encour- 
age the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  "beautifi cation  of 
homes  and  roadsides,  and  all  tax  assessors  are  herob-^  instructed  to  mP-ke 
no  increase  in  the  tax  valuation  of  real  estate  as  a  result  of  the  owner' ^ 
enterprise  in  adopting  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  progressive  poli- 
cies:    (1)  Planting  and  care  of  lawns,  sha>de  trees,   shruhs,  and  flowers 
for  non-commercial  purposes.     (2)  Repainting  buildings.     (3)  Terracing  or 
other  methods  of  soil  conser-ntion,  to    the  extent  that  they  preserve 
values  already  existing.     (U)  Protection  of  forests  against  fire.  (5) 
Tree  planting  for  reforestation  purposes  (for  10  years  after  planting). 
Farmers  and  farm  women  often  say:     'If  I  beautify  my  place,  terrace  my 
land,  or  mrke  fire  lanes  to  keep  fire  cut  of  m^r  woods,  ray  taxes  will  be 
raised  because  of  it.'     Now  this  can  no  longer  be  said  of  North  Carolina." 

Loaf  hoppers  Dr.  P.  W.  Poos,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog^^  and  Plant 

on  Peanuts         Quarnntino,  in  an  item  in  the  Southorn  Planter  (June)  on 

the  control  of  potato  leaf  hoppers  on  peanuts,  sciys  that 
"in  experiments  during  1937  ^^'^  193^  "'-^  "^^^g  experimental  farm  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultiire  at  Arlin^;ton,  Virginia,  v;here  peanut  leaf  spot 
Was  almost  entirely  absent,  it  wns  found  th,at  the  leaf  hopper  population 
declined  rapidly/  on  peanuts  after  August  10.    In  spito  of  this  fact,  con- 
siderable loss  in  yield  of  nuts  v;as  recorded  on  the  untreated  plots  in 
these  experiments  as  compared  to  the  yield  obtained  from  the  treated 
plots.    Because  of  the  greatly  increased  yields  of  nuts  obtained  by  the 
use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  sulphur  on  peanuts,  it  was  considered  probable 
that    these  materials  not  only  controlled  the  Icafhopper  and  leaf spot, 
but  hf?.d  a  direct  stimulating  effect  on  the  plants,    G-roenhouse  tests  in 
the  absence  of  the  leaf  hopper  or  leaf  spot,  however,   showed  no  significant 
difference  between  the  weights  of  treated  and  untreated  plants.     It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  greatly/  increased  yields  obtained  from  the 
treated  outdoor  plots  were  due  mainly  to  the  control  of  these  pests..." 
Civil  Service 

Exaninations  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

examinations;  No.  53»  assembled;  Senior  Field  Assistant 
(Entomology),  $2,000;  Junior  Field  Aid  (Entomology),  $1,UU0;  Under  Field 
Aid  (Entomology),  $1,020;  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q;aarantine; 
Applications  must  be  on  file  not  later  than  the  follomng  dates  —  (a) 
July  3,  if  received  from  States  other  than  those  named  in  (b),  (b)  July 
6,  if  received  from  the  following  States;    Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nev-,,da,  Now  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 
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Prairie  States  The  New  York  Times,  in  a  report  on  the  Prairie  States 

Forestry  Plan    Forestry  Project  of  the  Department,   ss.ys  that  with  the  1939 

spring  plantings  recently  completed,   there  are  now  127,000- 
000  trees  from  three  to  thirty-five  feet  high  growing  in  such  locations 
from  the  Canadian  "border  to  Texas  that  they  are  alr^dj?-  sheltering,  or 
soon  will  "be,  some  20,000  farms.    The  Forest  Servi  ce  "believes  the  surface 
has  only  "been  scratched,  "but  the  program  already  means  the  existence  of 
11,000  miles  of  living  greenery  protecting  the  soil  and  the  crops  and 
"bringing  comfort  to  perhaps  150,000  farm  dwellers.    When  farmers  "benefited 
"by  the  project  were  asked,  in  official  questionnaires,   to  set  a  monetary 
value  of  the  trees  to  them,  many  replies  struck  a  comm.on  note.     "I  crnnot 
place  a  value,  as  I  certainly  wo^jld  not  "be  without  a  grove,"  said  one. 
"It  is  impossi"ble  to  make  an  estimate;  for  comfort  and  pleasure  alone 
they  are  worth  more  than  dollars  and  cents,"  said  another.    Yet  measura"blc 
economic  "benefits  have  accrued.    Scattered  farmers  in  the  Plains  area  who 
have  mo.tured  a^eas  or  groves,  individually  planted  years  ago,  have  listed 
many  of  them.     The  list  includes  protection  to  livestock  during  "blizzards, 
protection  to  new-horn  v/inter  cattle,  reduction  in  stock-feeding  costs 
"because  feeders  in  the  open  are  protected,   savings  in  the  cost  of  house- 
hold fuel  hoth  through  shelter  of  the  trees  and  the  wood  they  provide, 
protection  of  "buildings,  crops  and  orchards  from  destruction  hy  windstorms 
and  tornadoes.    In  addition  to  all  this,  these  once  treeless  regions  have 
attracted  "birds,  which  destroy  harmful  insects  and  provide  song  nnd  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  and  oo^ting  in  the  open  season. 

Locker  Meat  In  "Cutting  Meats  for  the  Locker  Plant,"  a  paper 

Handling  Charges       in  Refrigerating  Engineering  (June)  R037  W.  Sn^^der,  of 

Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  lists  meat  cutting  .and  hand- 
ling chcarges_  which  he  feels  o,re  fair.    These  are:     "Chillin;?:,  cutting, 
wrapping,  labeling,  dating,  freezing,  ond  placing  meat  in  storage,  I-I/2 
to       per  l"b.;  wrapping,  freezing,  and  placing  in  locker,  Ic^  per  I'b.; 
grinding  ham"burger  and  sausage,  16  per  l"b.;  grinding  meat  o.nd  seasoning, 
l-l/2^  per  Ih.;   sharp  freezing  fruits  .and  vegeta"bles,  1^  per  l"b.;  pur- 
chasing of  carcasses  wholes,ale  for  patrons,  l/2^-  per  Ih." 

"Jo"bs  for  All"  Plan  Age  (June)  contains  a  15-page  review  of  "Johs 

for  A^l"  g^iy^Mordecai  Ezekiel,  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary.   The  reviewer^alscusses  the  "book  under  the  headings:  underwriting 
production  o.nd  processing  taxes;  prices  under  the  plan;  the  evcr-normnl 
warehouse;  organic  differences  "between  AAA  and  industry  authorities;  the 
alternative  to  a  regimented  economy.  . 

I 

Pat,  Oil  Marked  changes  in  domestic  production  and  consumption 

Consumption       of  fats  and  oils  in  recent  years  are  reviewed  in  the  Pats  || 

and  Oils  Situation  issued  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,     Compo.red  wit'n  the  pre-drought  -  period  —  1929~33  —  major  chan- 
ges are  smaller  production  of  lard,  increase  in  compounds  and  vegetable 
cooking  fats,  material  decrease  in  the  use  of  coconut  oil  in  margarine, 
and  decided  increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  soy"bean  oil. 
(The  Creamery  Journal,  June.)         *  ' 


3AILY  DIGEST  

repared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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POOD  STAINS  Federal,   state  and  city  officials  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 

lYi  DAYxCII  declared  yesterday  that  the  plari  to  increase  food  cons-uiin- 

tion  of  the  needy  and  to  acsorh  fann  s^u^jpluses  ■.va-.s  off 
to  an  excellent  start,  according  to  a  report  to  the  New  Yor::  Times.  A 
totiil  of  1,5^9  heads  of  families  received  stamps  :50od  for  $1^,5^7  worth 
of  food  day  "before  yesterday.     Tiie  sales  exceeded  those  on  the  opening 
da.y  of  the  plan  in  Rochester.     Ralph  S,  Headley,  in  charge  in  Dayton  for 
the  Federal  Surplus  CoLimodities  Corporation,  declared  the  first  day  suc- 
cessful and  stated  that  the  cci'poration  ha.s  set  aside  ample  f'onds  for  re- 
deeming grocers'  claims  immedi.ately.     Sales  of  oraiige  stamps,  /^ood  for 
all  kinds  of  food,  totaled  $6,3^^7.     With  t^iese  stamps  v/ere  issued  "blue 
st<amps,  good  for  surpliis  foods,   in  the  amount  of  G3»1S3.90.  Recipients 
on  direct  relief  received  v/ortli  of  hlue  stajnps,  on  the  "basis  of 

50  cents  per  week  per  memher  of  a.  family, 

BIG-  GAl.'IE  An  average  of  more  thaji  five  big  game  animals  for 

CENSUS  every  square  mile  in  ilational  Forest  boundaries  has  "been 

rexDorted  oy  the  Forest  Service  in  its  annual  "big  game  es- 
timates for  1939*     ^-^e  total  of  "big  gajne  in  the  National  Forests  of  the 
United  States  as  of  January  1,  1939t  including  Alaska  National  Forests, 
ms  1,SU2,000,  an  increase  of  o  percent  over  the  l,7"'+0,000  reported  on 
January  1,   193 -he  1939  hig  game  popula.tion  nea.rly  trebles  that  of 
I92U,  when  693*000  big  gam.e  a.nimals  were    reported  in  the  Nationa.l  Forests. 
"Hiroughout  the  entire  United  States,  ahout  one-third  of  all  oig  game 
is  on  National  Forests,"  says  Dr.  H,  L.  Shantz,   chief  of  the  division  of 
vdldlife  management  of  the  Forest  Service.     "In  the  western  pa.rt  of  the 
country,  more  tha.n  three-fourths  of  the  oig  game  animals  range  on  the 
NationaJ  Forests  for  a  largo  pa.rt  of  the  year,  " 

FOHEIG-N  Tiie  value  of  e:rports  of  merchandise,   including  re- 

TRADE  exports,  from  the  United  States  in  April,  a.s  reported  yes- 

terda.y  hy  the  division  of  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  was  $230,9^7,000,   com.pared  with  $2^7,^72,000  in 
April  193s.     Total  of  imports  of  the  United  States  in  April  vrrxs  $lg6,- 
195,060,   compared  with  $159,827,000  in  April  193S.  (press.) 
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Carbon  Dioxide  Ice  and  Refrigeration  (June)  contains  a  paper  "by 

Storage  F.  W.  Allen,  of  the  California  Experiment  Station,  report- 

ing fruit  handling  and  storage  investigations  of  the 
station.     Summarizing  studies  with  carbon  dioxide,  he  says:  "CoThon 
dioxide  atmo spheres ^  which  are  most  efficient  at  relatively  high  storage 
temperatures,  will  not  generally  supplant  low  air  temperatures.  With 
fiuits,  however,  which  are  susceptihlo  to  injury  from  low  t emper-aturos 
and  with  those  which  subsequently  ripen  with  bettor  dessert  quality  when 
stored  at  higher  temperatures,  carbon  dioxide  storage  appears  x^romising. 
From  the  viov;point  of  the  cold  storage  operator,  pcrhcaps  the  chief  dis~ 
advantage  in  offering  this  t^.^c  of  service  is  the  difficulty  in  making 
his  storage  rooms  essentially  air  tight.    The  necessary  expense  incurred 
in  this  connection  will  in  time,  however,  bo  offset  by  a  lower  refrigera- 
tion cost,  and  possibly  by  a  slightl"'"  higher  storage  charge.    In  fruit 
shipping,  although  we  employ  precooling,  temperatures  in  refrigerator 
cars  while  in  transit  are  in  many  instances  sufficiently  high  that  con- 
siderable ripening  occurs  in  our  more  perishable  f raits  during  a  period 
of  eight  to  ten  days.     If  refrigerator  cars  Ccan  be  made  sufficiently 
tight  to  hold  a  concentration  of  approximately  10  percent  of  CO2  during 
the  period  of  shipment  a  somev/hat  more  mature  (and  better  quality)  prod- 
uct might  be  shipped,  and  ripening  in  transit  and  the  development  of 
mold  growth  materially  lessened." 

Cooperative  "A  dozen  cooperative  farm  cold  storage  plants  are  now 

Locker  Plants    being  successfully  operated  in  the  State  of  Mississippi," 

says  Ice  and  Refrigeration  (June).     "Others  are  planned, 
some  with  locker  room  storage.    Ammonia  coils  are  used  largely  for  re- 
frigeration.    The  plants  range  in  cost  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  The 
idea  for  the  cooperatively  operated  plants  was  first  advanced  by  Missis- 
sippi State  College  at  Starkville  in  which  title  to  the  properties  in- 
vests.   They  were  built  and  financed  largely  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration.   The  State  College  leases  the  plants  to  county  cooperative 
bat  the  Farm  Extension  Service,  affiliated  vrith  the  College,  and  farm 
agents,  largely  sux:)ervise  their  operatiirx. .  .The  cooperative  pl.-^Jits  do 
not  act  ns  marketing  agents  for  farmers,   simply  curing  their  meats  and 
holding  it  for  them,  until  desired  for  their  om  use  or  for  sale.  Some 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  meats  have  been  handled  since  the  first  of  the  plants 
began  'Operating  late  in  1937  •         addition  to  taming  out  cured  hams, 
bo.cons,   salt  pork,  fresh  sausage,   smoked  sausage  and  pickled  pig  feet, 
beof  and  other  meat  products,  the  plo.nts  pr^^vide  storage  facilities  for 
eggs,  butter,  fresh  produce,   seeds  and  fraits,  enabling  farmers  to  hold 
their  products  and  to  take  advojitage  of  market  changes  and  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  prices.     The  pl.ants  encourage  farmers  to  depend  less  on 
cotton  as  a  nonoy  crox^  and  more  on  food  products." 
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Improvement  Business  Week  (June  3)        ^in  item  on  the  Canadian 

of  Wheat  crop-testing  plan,  sa^^s  in  part:     "The  planners  make  an 

appeal  to  the  eye  with  actual  demonstrations.    In  Kansas 
the  procedure  is  to  obtain  a  hundred  samples  of  wheat  in  every  wheat 
county,  each  Scample  from  a  different  farm.,  plant  them  in  a  test  plot 
adjacent  to  a  similar  planting  of  certified  seed  of  some  standard 
variety  which  serves  as  a  comparison^    A  wheat  field  day  is  held  at  each 
county  plot  immediately  "before  harvest,  and  experts  class  each  sample  as 
A,  B  or  C.    Farmers  having  v/heat  grading  C  ("badly  mixed)  are  encouraged 
to  obtain  A  (pure)  or  B  (slif-htly  m.ixcd)  for  seed,  thus  improving  quality 
of  Kansas  wheat  njid  flour,    Eosidoc  i-he  Kansas,  Canadian,  p.nd  North- 
western CroT)' .Imp?.'Ovemonu  associatic:i*o ,  similar  organizations  are  now 
operating  in  Oklahoma,  Kobra&ka,  rjid  Indiana,    Most  arc  supported  joint- 
ly by  t  he  grain  and  milling  industries..,''' 

Waterfowl  Wild  dudrs  in  the  United  States  are  still  increasing 

Inventory      '     although  the  total  is  still  far  below  that  of  a  decade 

ago,  the  Biologicnl  Siirvej/  h£is  announced*    The  survey  re- 
cently compiled  a  report  of  continuous  studies  of  the  vAtcrfowl  situation 
during  the  last  year,  including  the  annual  mid- -winter  inventory  in  Jan- 
uary.   The  inventory,  which  was  estimated  to  cover  about  25  to  3O  percent 
of  the  continent's  waterfowl,   showed  ■•\bout  lU, 500,000  birds,  compared 
with  12,500,000  last  year  and  9» 500,000  in  1937 •    These  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  Biological  Survey,  indico-te  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
an  adequate  contincntrd  supply  of  migratory  v;r.t erf oy;1  c     The  requisite  is 
sound  management,  the  survey  says,  restoration  nnd  conservation  of  v/ater 
fowl  habitat  in  breeding,  migration  aJid  winter  ranges,  vdth  enforced 
regulations  on  hunting.     Intelligent  mo,nagement,  the  bureau  says,  re- 
quires careful  investigations  as  a  basis  fnr  drafting  hunting  regulations, 
Surve?/  officials  assert  that  waterfowl  populcations  are  still  far  from  re- 
covery.   Though  more  ducks  v/ere  noted  this  year  than  last,  the  ratios  for 
all  species  were  not  the  same.    Observers  rep.'^rted  decreases  in  a  few 
species.    Important -gains  were  noted  in  raallards,  bl.ack  ducks,  pintails, 
baldpates  and  scaups.    Particularly  encouraging,  the  survey  said,  was  a 
substantial  gain  in  the  number  of  redheads.     G-eese  shov/ed  a  decrease,  a 
sma3.1  increase  in  Canada  geese  being  offset  by  a  considerable  decrease 
in  blue  geese.     (Nev/  York  Her. aid  Tribujie,  June  5.) 

Parmer  There  are  more  th^ji  15,000  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 

Coopervatives      controlled  cooperative  associations  and  mtual  companies 

in  the  United  St-atos,  according  to  the  Parm  Credit  Admini- 
stration.    It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000  persons  hold  memberships  in 
the  organizations  and  at  least  500,000  more  patronize  them  without  being 
members.    More  than  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  f.arn  products  and  farm  sup- 
plies are  sold  annually  by  farm  co  )perati ves.     Some  of  these  farmer  busi- 
nesses arc  "big  business"  for  thirty-four  associations  report  annual  sales 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000,  and  295  run  over  $1,000,000  each.  (Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  May  29,) 
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Senate  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  57?>  providing 

June  5  i'or  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  military  materials 

(this  "bill  will  now  "be  sent  to  the  President). 

Received  from  the  Treasury  Department  a  proposed  "bill  to  amend  the 
law  authorizing  use  of  private  vehicles  for  official  travel  on  a  mileage 
"basis;  to  Com.  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments. 

S.  J.  Res.  135*        reduce  exocnditures  of  the  C-overnment  "b3^  10  per- 
cent, was  taken  from  the  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

House  Considering  hills  on  the  consent  calendar,  passed 

June  5  "the  following:     E,  H,  5^35*  "to  authorize  the  President  to 

render  closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between 
the  American  republics.    H.  H..-  16I,  authorizing  Hawaii  to  soil  public 
lands  to  citizens  who  possess  the  qualifications  of  homesteaders  and  who 
have  received  loans  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Earm  Tenant  Act.    H,  R. 
U683,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiare  to  prepare  plans  for  erad- 
ication and  control  of  the  pink  bollworm.    H.  R.  U637»        amend  the 
Lacey  Act,  relating  to  the  marking  of  packo.ges  containing  v/ild  animals 
and  birds.    H.  R.  112,  to  facilitate  control  of  soil  erosion  and  flood 
damage  on  lands  within  the  Ozark  and  Ouachita  National  Forests,  Ark. 
H.  R.  5132*  to  amend  the  mining  laws  applicable  to  the  watershed  of  the 
Bonita  River  in  the  Lincoln  National  Eorost,  N.  Mex. 

Received  from  the  President  a  veto  message  on  PI.  R.  237^,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  tobacco  seeds  and  plants  except  for  experiment- 
al purposes. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Moans  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  6635 » 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  (H.  Rept.  728).    Committee  on  Pu.blic 
Lands  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  2752,  to  include  certain  lands  with- 
in the  Kaniksu  Nationo.l  Eorest  (H.  Rept.  737)  ^"^^  without  amendment 
H.  R.  57^7i   to  authorize  addition  of  lands  to  the  Wenn.tchoo  National 
Eorest  (H.  Rept,  7^6).     Committee  on  Civil  Service  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R,  U19O,  authorizing  miclassif ied  laborers  to  occupy  class- 
ified positions  after  five  years'   service  (H.  Rept.  7^1)-     Committee  on 
Civil  Service  reported  without  a.nendjnent  S.  15^2,  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  bestow  a  Meritorious  Service  Medal  upon  civil-service  officers 
and  employees  of  the  U,  S.  (H.  Rept.  7U3),    Committee  on  Roods  reported 
with  amendment  S«  1109,   to  amend  the  act  authorizing  certo.in  toll  bridg- 
es to  be  made  free,  by  providing  that  funds  o.Vcailablc  under  such  act  ncxy 
be  used  to  natch  regular  and  secondary  Eoderal-o.id  road  funds  (H.  Rept.  7^5 
(Prepo.red  by  the  Office  of  Budget  o.nd  Einnjicc.) 

Museum  Plants            Rare  plo.nts  from  Guatemala's  tropical  Jungles  and  i 

high  volcanic  slopes,   some  of  them  representing  species  1 

hitherto  unknown  to  science,  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Field  Mus€jara  j 

of  Natural  History  in  Chicago  by  Paul  C.  Standi ey,  leader  of  the  Sewell  j 
Avery  Botanical  Expedition.     Total  number  of  specimens,  Mr.  Standi  ey  es- 
timates, is  between  25,000  and  30,000.     (Science  Service.) 


I  spared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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IT, Y*  MILK  The  federal  progr.'aiii  reflating  the  hc-indling  of  milk: 

E3GULATI0N         in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  v/ill  oe  resiiimed  effec- 
tive Jul2^  1,  it  was  announced  yesterday  "by  Secretary  Wal- 
lace after  a  conference  "between  officials  of _  the  department  and  Holton  V. 
IToyes,  Hew  York  State  Cornixiissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,    The  order 
has  "been  in  suspension  since  Feoruary  1.    Mr,  Wallace ^s  statement  was 
hased  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  validity  of  the 
order, 

G-overnor  Leliman  of  Now  York  yesterday  signed  the  IT-unan  hill  designed 
to  overcome  constitutional  oojections  rained  earlj^  this  year  "by  the  State 
Supreme  Coui't  in  holding  invalid  the  state's  milk  control  lavf.     The  G-over- 
nor pointed  out  that  although  the  price  regulation  in  the  state  law  ap- 
plies only  to  intra-state  milk,  authorization  also  is  provided  for  coop- 
eration "by  the  state  with  the  federal  government  under  the  agricultural 
adjustment  act,     (New  York  Times.) 


HETIEEIffiTT  Tlie  House  Civil  Service  Committee  yesterday  favorahly 

BILL  RKFORTED      reported  a  new  retirement  "bill  for  government  employees 

as  a  suostitute  for  the  Neely  hill,     Tiiis  aoolishes  the 
62-ycar  group  and  m?lces  retirement  mandatory  at  the  ages  of  65  a,nd  70. 
It  moves  the  b2-year  group)  up  to  65  years.     It  makes  all  employees  eli- 
gible for  optional  retirement  at  the  age  of  60  after  30  years  of  service. 
It  increases  deductions  from  government  workers  toward  the  retirement 
fund  3  1/2  to  5  percent,  where  the  Nocly  hill  proposed  U  percent.     It  re- 
tains the  provision  for  joint  sui'vivorship  .ojinuity  the  same  as  in  the 
NeelT  hill.     (Washington  Star. ) 

FOREIGN  The  statement  that  president  Roosevelt's  government 

SERVICE  reorganization  plan  is  effective  in  promoting  husiness  was 

made  yesterday  hy  Edward  J.  Nchle,  executive  assistant  to 
Secretary  Hopkins.    He  spoke  principally  on  that  phase  of  reorganization 
i^jider  which  the  foreign  services  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture <are  transferred  to  the  Deportment  of  State.     Tlio  effect,  he  said, 
will  he  to  x:'l^ce  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  position  to  draw  freely 
not  only  ^ipon  its  0^^  former  re-present  at  ives  ahroad,  hut  also  upon  the 
field  services  of  the  De-partment  of  State.     (New  York  Times,) 
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Forest  Dovolopment  of  forest  products  industrios  to  n,  point 

Industries         \7horc  9 $000, 000  acres  of  go vcrnment-o^Tnod  reserves  in  the 

south  rail  paj?-  their  OTm  r/ay  cind  perhaps  net  Uncle  Sr^jn 
profit  \7aG  set  as  a  goal  recently  "by  the  Forest  Service,  from  T/hich  su- 
pervisors of  11  southern  states  met  in  annurJ.  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Joseph  C.  Kircher.  regional  forester^   says  a  report  in  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution (May  26)1    Already  in  operation  in  some  states,  the  program 
calls  princix5all3^  for  sale  of  matured  timber  to  privately  omed  saivmills 
adjacent  to  national  forests.    Additional  revenue  is  expected  from  no.val 
stores,  pulpwood  and  recreational  facilities.    This  year,  the  government' 
is  expected  to  gross  more  than  $600,000  from  sales  of  products  in  its 
southern  forests.  And  still,  the  government  vdll  have  its  forest  reserves. 
Newest  development  in  the  program  is  a  mill  at  Clayton  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee National  Forest  in  northeast  Georgia,    The  area  adjacent  to  the 
mill  yields  about  four  or  five  million  feet  of  timber  per  ye.ar  \7ith0ut 
depleting  reserves.    The  mill  takns  some  three  million  feet  a  7/ear,  om.- 
ploys  about  25  men  and  is  sure  its  timber  resources  will  bo  sustained 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Farmers  and  "The  Nationnl  Fertilizer  Association,  a  non-profit 

Newspapers         orj-^nization  of  more  than  3?0  manufacturers  with  approxi- 
mately 50,000  locc'il  agents,  recently .  conducted  a  survey 
to  determine  the  sources  of  information  on  which  farmers  ch_iefly .  rely, " 
says  an  editorial  in  the  Hartford  Courant  (Mn,y    2S).     "Twenty- five  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  more  than  32, 000  farm.ers  ^oy  650  intervi evjers.  One 
of  these  questions  was,   'B^-  you  trko  0.  daily  ne?/spoper? '    A  tabulation 
of  the  answers  shows  that  in  thirty-five  States  seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
farmers  personally  interviewed  are  subscribers  to  a  daily  newspoper  fjid 
tha.t  more  than  hnlf  of  them  tnke  a  weekl3'-.    In  ten  States,   the  d.ail3r 
newspaper  is  read  b3'  more  than  90  percent  of  the  farmers.    Ten  jrears  ago 
the  Association  iHrade  a  similar  survey  v/hich  revepied  that  then  there  wore 
only  two  States  in  which  nine  out  of  ten  farmers  read  the  daily  press 
regalarl3r.    The  countr:^  over,  there  has  been  a.  gain  of  7  percent  since 
that  time  in  farmer-readers  of  d^aly  nev;spapers.    This  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  fainers  sense  the  importance  not  only  of  keeping  ^abreast 
of  better  agricultural  methods  but  pIso  of  being  informed  with  respect 
to  local  and  no.tional  political  situations..." 

Alfalf.a  "Orestan  alfalfa  is  a  nev;  strain  developed  in  Oregon 

Hesists  Wilt      which  is  highly  resistant  if  not  CvOruDl et ely  imn'^jjie  to 

bacterial  wilt,"  says  John  C.  Burt  nor,  Oregon  Agri  cu.lturnl 
College,  in  Capper's  Farmer  (Juna).   "Every  avn^ilable  variet''-  of  alf.alfa 
i.'vas  planted  in  imrsery  plots  on  badly  infected  lo.nd  in  193^         1932.  By 
193^  marked  difference  in  v/ilt  resistance  w^^^s  noted,   though  onl"'  ^ne.  No. 
19301,   combined  ^-.llt  rosist-ance  ^.dth  outstanding  qu-ality.     The  original 
nursery  lolanting  is  no^-  eight  y:)a.rs  old  with  still  no  loss  iron  wilt.  While 
Orestan  (Ore  f  Dr  Oregon  ojid  Stan  for  Turkestan)  probably  has  no  advantage 
over  other  alfoli.a  except  its  resistance  to  vdlt,  it  oppears  equal  t'^-  n,ny 
knov;n  conr.ercial  variet:'  for  --ield  and  qu.-^li t^^. . . " 
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Fertilizer  The  National  Fertilizer  Association  has  published  a 

Consumption       report  showing  the  relation  "between  farm  income  ajid  fer- 
tilizer consumption  for  the  past  10  years  in  the  various 
states.    The  expenditures  for  fertilizer  have  "been  relatively  lower  in 
recent  years  than  farm  income  or  fertilizer  tonnage,  thus  reflecting  the 
decline  in  fertilizer  prices  which  are  a"bout  one-fourth  lower  than  they 
were  in  1929*    Farmers  are  now  ahle  to  use  as  much  fertilizer  as  they  did 
"before  the  depression  while  making  a  smaller  cash  outlay.    One  of  the 
factors  which  determines  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  in  a  state  is  its 
type  of  agriculture.    Obviously  a  state  which  derives  most  of  its  agri- 
cultural income  from  crops  which  need  to  be  fertilized  will  use  much  more 
fertilizer  than  a  state  with  an  agriculture  based  largely  on  livestock 
production.     In  193^  American  agriculture  as  a  vThole  received  percent 
of  its  income  from  crops  and  56  percent  from  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
ducts.   In  the  five  states  whi  di  use  half  of  all  the  fertilizer  used  in 
this  country — the  Carol inas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama — Si  percent 
of  farm  income  was  received  from  crops  and  only  19  percent  from  live- 
stock.    In  the  other  states  \7ith  high  ratios,  such  as  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia,  crop  income  is  important  and  the  crops  grov/n  there  require 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizer.    At  the  other  extreme  South  Dakota, 
with  the  lowest  ratio  of  expenditures  to  income,  receives  only  about  $t 
fourth  of  its  farm  income  from  crops  naid  more  thr.n  half  of  its  crop  in- 
come is  o.c counted  for  by  wheat.     (The  Americnji  Fertilizer,  Urc/,) 

Chemiirgic  Ohio  Farmer  (June  3)  reports  in  an  editorial  tha.t 

Commission         Governor  Bricked  of  Ohio  recently  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Ohio  Chomurgic  Commission  of  2^  members.  "This 
commission  v/ill  study  the  possibilities  of  increasing  Ohio  farm  incom.e 
through  industrial  utilization  of  Ohio  farm  crops.     Soybeans  at  present 
are  Ohio's  greatest  chenurgi c  crop.    Production  is  making  a  marked  in- 
crease and  indications  art  that  this  increase  vdll  be  absorbed  through 
the  many  processing  plnjits  Ohio  nov/  has.    Both  oil  and  meal  have  possi- 
bilities in  industry,  largely  through  use  in  paints  and  plastics.  What 
other  non-food  uses  there  are  for  the  products  of  the  soybean  is  one  of 
the  subjects  which  this  commission  will  undoubtedly  explore  through  the 
research  institutions  of  the  state.. .If  the  commission  does  its  duty  it 
will  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  greatly  extending  the  farm,  research 
facilities  of  the  State." 

Michigpji  "Testing  for  Bang's  dise^^'^se  in  cattle  has  been  re- 

Bang  Testing      sumed  throughout  Michigan  follov.dng  the  recent  signing  by 

Governor  Dickinson  of  the  bill  providing  state  funds  to 
match  federal  money  for  the  paiyTient  of  indemnity  costs  on  condemned  rJii- 
mals,"  says  an  Editorial  in  the  Michigr.n  Farmer  (June  3)-  "1"^  is  regret- 
table thcat  the  legislators  saw  fit  t>'>  reduce  the  appropriation  called  for 
originally,  as  this  means  a  slov,lng  dovm  of  our  progress  against  the  dis- 
ease due  to  the  fact  tha.t  wo  are  just  beginning  to  work  in  the  more  heavil^r 
populated  cattle  areas.    Hov/evcr  the  amounts  provided  are  still  Large 
enough  to  continue  testing  at  a  healthy  rate  inasmuch  as  the  federal  g^^v- 
ernPxent  takes  c.aro  of  all  expenses  except  50  percent  of  the  indemnity  costs 
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Senate  Began  debate  on  S.  591>  niaking  anendments  to  the 

June  6  United  States  Housing  Act.    Mr.  Wagner  submitted  an  anend- 

nent  which  he  intends  to  propose  to  the  bill,  providing  for 
housing  projects  for  farm  families  of  low  income  "under  loan,  annual  con- 
tributions, and  capital-grajit  contracts  permitting.  .  .public  housing 
agencies. to  rent  or  sell  rural  housing  to  farmers,'''  which  was  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  correspondence  between  Administrator  Strnus 
aaid  Secretary  Wallace  favoring  the  amendment. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  forestry  reported  with  amendment  S. 
to  provide  for  more  expeditious  payment  of  amounts  due  to  farmers  under 
agricultural  programs,  and  with  amendment  S.  231 »  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  forest  lands  adjacent  to  and  over  which  highv/ays,  roads,  or  trails  are 
constructed  or  to  be  constructed  with  Federal  funds  in  order  to  preserve 
or  restore  their  natural  beauty  (S.  Rept .  555) • 

House  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  6635  ♦  making  amendments  to  the 

June  6  Social  Security  Act. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  reported,  without  amenc^jnent 
H.  R.  653s,  65U0,  and  65U1,  and,  with  amendment  H.  R.  6539,  amending  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^  with  regard  to 
tobacco  marketing  quotas  (H.  Repts.  779»  7S1,  7^2,  and  7^0) • 
(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

World  Citrus  A  review  of  citrus  production  throughout  the  world, 

Situation  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  states 

that  such  production  has  increased  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  ten  million  boxes  a  year  during  the  last  decade.    Oranges,  includ- 
ing mandarines  and  tangerines,  account  for  about  eight  million  boxes  of 
this  annual  increase,  while  grapefruit  production  in  the  United  States, 
the  principal  producing  country,  has  more  than  trebled  during  the  period. 
Lemon  production  has  been  declining  since  1932,  owing  largely  to  reduced 
output  in  Italy,  which  has  more  than  offset  the  expansion  in  the  United 
States,    This  country  has  seen  by  far  the  heaviest  increases  in  citrus 
production,  with  about  three  times  as  many  oranges  and  about  seven  times 
as  much  grapefruit  on  the  markets  as  there  was  twenty  yoa.rs  ago.     Wc  now 
produce  nearly  one  half  of  the  world's  citrus  fruits.    The  volujie  of  cit- 
rus exports  is  substantially  greater  than  formerly,  but  exports  have  not 
kept  pace  with  domestic  production.    An  exception  is  seen  in  lemons,  ex- 
ports of  which  have  been  slightly  ahead  of  advances  in  production.  (Texas 
Farming  and  Citri culture,  June.) 

Receipts  from  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal  farm  products  in 

Farm  Products    April  were  larger  than  in  April  last  year  by  7  percent  in 

the  West  North  Central  Region  and  6  percent  in  the  Western 
States.     For  the  other  four  major  geographical  divisions,  decreases 
ranged  from  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  I7  percent  in  the  South 
Central  Region. 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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HUHAL  HOUSING  The  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  yesterday    to  extend 

AID  VOTED  the  subsidized  home- Duil ding  program  for  low-income 

groups  to  rural  areas.     This  was  accomplished  hy  the  in- 
sertion under  cloture  of  an  amendment  into  a  hill  to  add  $800,000,000  to 
the  bonding  authorization  of  the  United  States  Pious ing  Aiithority,  and 
thereby  double  the  capital  available  for  "sl'om-clearance"  operations. 
The  amendment,  by  Senator  Wagner,  was  without  conrparison  in  recent  legis- 
lation, due  to  the  fact  that  it  not  only  "authorized  and  directed"  the 
U,  S.H.A,  to  design  a  program  "for  f;:jLilies  of  lov-  income  i3i  rijjral  areas," 
but  went  on  to  authorize  that  agency  to  expend  any  proportion  of  the  neji 
capital  it  may  see  fit  on  this  work.    The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  for 
consideration,     (iTew  York  Times.) 


RADIO  l^TEATHER  Radio  experts  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  yes- 

PRINTER  terday  inspected  an  automatic  printer  system  for  radioing 

weather  reports  to  airplane  pilots.    The  imit  is  being 
operated  experimentally  on  a  laboratory  ship  which  cai'^e  to  TTashington  to 
allow  C.A.A.  officials  to  inspect  it.     Officials  said  the  system  would 
bring  visual  reports  instead  of  spoken  or  coded  words  to  the  pilots,  (A.F.), 

COTTON  AT  An  increasingly  tight  contract  situation  sent  prices 

S3AS0H  KIG-H       on  the  (New  York)  Cotton  Exchange  into  new  high  ground  for 

the  season  yesterday.     The  close  was  at  gains  of  2  to  9 
points.    Middling  spot  quotations  rose  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  first 
time  since  August  1937.     "^ith  less  than  2, 000, 000' bales  of    free  cotton 
now  estimated  in  the  co"UJitry  outside  the  government  loan  and  mill  stocks, 
interests  with  sliort  obligations  were  aggressive  bu^^'ors  of  both  July  .and... 
October  contracts,  which  imparted  strength  fo  the"  vrhDle  market.     At  9.30' 
cents  J\ily  contracts  showed  a  gain  of  $S  a  bale  from^  low  levels  reached 
earlier  in  the  year  and  closed  29  points  under  the  average  southern  spot 
mo.rket.     (press,  )  —  


RECORD  RAYON  World  production  of  rayon,  including  yarn  and  staple 

OUTPUT  fiber,  in  19 3 S  again  broke  all  records,  totaling  1,9US,- 

0^5,000  jDOunds'or  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  1937»  '^ic- 
cording  to  figures  in  the  Rayon  Organon,  published  yesterday  by  the  Tex- 
tile Economics  B-areau,  Inc.    The  United  States  retained  its  hold  on  third 
place  as  a  world  producer.  (press,) 
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Cooperative  "The  'bis;  coiisujiiers  co-operative  at  Kansas  City  has 

Kefinery  financed  the  "baildin^:  of  the  first  co-op  refinery  in  the 

United  States,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Farmer- Stockman 
(June  1).     "This  refinery  will  be  built  in  western  Kansas,  vail  cost 
$700,000j  will  use  3,000  barrels  of  cru!.de  every  2^-  ho\irs  and  turn  out 
15  carloads  of  products  a  day.    The  con^mers  co-operative  is  o\'7ned  by 
UUO  locaJ,  co-ops  which  market  od.  last  year  6,101  carloads  of  gasoline, 
koroseno  and  tractor  fuel.    The  new  refinery  will  supply  Uo  percent  of 
the  needs  of  these  local  co-ops.    These  service  co-ops  which  handle  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  used  by  farmers  vtg  developing  fast  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Statos,  but  lagging  far  behind  in  the  southv^est.    Here  in 
Oklahoma  and  Tex-^s  we  have  been  mu-ch  too  slow  in  taking  hold  of  the  form 
of  co-operation  which  can  maice  substantial  savings  to  farmers  yea,r  in  and 
year  out • "  ... 
Iowa  Weed 

Eradiccvtion  "Io\-7a^s  now  weed  law  provides  for  a  v/oed-wo'rricr  in 

evrcry  county,  and  even  in  every  tomship,"  says  Wallaces' 
Farmer  (June  3)  •     "The  county  board  of  supervisors  selects  men  for  this 
Job,  and  may  use  mone^^  out  of  county  funds  to  pay  necessary  per  diem 
wages  and  to  purchase  the  needed  eq^iipment    and  ma.terials.    In  1937 »  "t^© 
first  year  of  operation  under  the  nev^  law,  sixteen  counties  in  lovn  had 
county  weed  commissioners.    Last  yaar,  there  were  thirty-three.  For 
1939*  fifty  counties  v;ill  have  systematic  programs. .  .About  the  first  of 
Jijino  notices  arc  sent  to  the  o^..-ners  of  land  on  which  bad  weeds  are  known 
to  exist.    In  accordance  with  the  law,  these  notices  specif:r  the  proper 
time  for  destroj^ing  the  weeds  and  the  reci^mmended  manner  of  destruction, 
and  state  that  unless  proper  stex)s  are  taken,  the  weed  commissioners 
'shall  cause  said  weeds  t^  be  destroyed  and  the  cost  thereof  to  be  taxed 
to,  the  ov/Tier  of  the  property' .During  June,  July  and  September,  the 
weed  men  operate  a  chlorate  spra'dng  rig,  "b-oth  along  highways  and  on 
private  land.    Any  land-o\7ner  may  contract  to  have  the  sprav  rig  \70rk 
for  him  at  20  cents  per  gallon  of  solution  used..." 

Tobacco  An  Associated  Press  report  in  the  Riclnmond  Times  Dis- 

Seed  Bill  patch  (June  6)  regarding  the  recent  veto  b^^  President 

Roosevelt  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  export,-  except  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  of  tobacco  seed  or  plants,   says  Mr.  Roosevelt  as- 
serted that  "it  would  appear  to  bo  virtually  impossible  to  effect  suffi- 
cient control  ever  the  production  and  handling  of  tobacco  seed  to  assure 
against  the  export  of  small  quantities  of  seed  required."    The  President 
said,  too,  that  small  quantities  of  seeds  exported  for  bono,  fide  expcri- 
mentcoJ.  purposes  in  a  f  ev/  years  could  produce  enough  seed  to  sustain  a 
large  commercial  tobacco  production.     Since  seed  of  American  tobacco 
plants  could  be  produced  in  foreign  countries,  the  President  said  it  was 
not  believed  that  a  ban  on  expi^rtation  "could  have  ojiy  materirJ.  effect 
upon  the  production  of  American  tj^pes  of  tobacco  in  foreign  countries, 
and  consequently,  on  the  competition  encountered  by  American  tobacco  from 
foreign  tob,acco  of  similo.r  t;^rpes  in  world  markets." 
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Autos  Irrporil  "No  one  can  drive  the  paved  roads  of  this  country 

Wildlife  to-day  mthout  realizin-::  the  onomous  toll  th.at  the  auto- 

nolDilo  collects  fron  uildlife,"  says  an  editorial  in  Field 
and  Streari  (July).  "The  fi^^res  presented  in  'The  Toll  of  the  Open  Road,' 
which  apx^oared  in  the  last  issue,  are  astoundin.^.    Whilo    the  ra"b"bit  nay 
rank  first  in  nun"bors  lost,  there  is  practically  no  species  of  snail  gane 
that  does  ;not  suffer.    Son,^  and  insectivorous  "birds  are  killed  "by  the 
thousand  .each  3;-ear  during  the  ni-gratory  seasons.    There  is  little  wo  can 
do  alDout  it,  for  often,  no  natter  how  careful  a  driver  nay  "bo,  "birds  paid 
snail  aninrls  vdll  dash  in  front  of  a  car.     I  "believe  that  the  nun'ber  of 
"birds  and  aninals  killed  purposel^'-  ■b3^  autonobilist s  is  ne{^li.-^i"ble.  We 
can  at  least  drive  a  little  nore  carefully  at  tines  of  year  vhon  east  and 
west  hi^hv^nys  are  "being  crossed  "by  ni.p^ants  and  through  such  sections  of 
the  country  where  gane  aninals  n.re  likely  to  cross  the  highway..." 

Migrant  The  S^rncr-Stocknan  (June  l)  in  an  editorial  on 

Parn  La"bor         nigrant  farn  la'bor,  ro^oorts  that  nigrant  farners  "live 

under  deplora"ble  conditions  in  California,  canping  wher- 
ever they  find  a  cajroing  spot.    One  agency  alone  ha-s  tried  to  help  the 
situation,  namely,  the  Farm  Security  Administration.     It  "built  camps  to 
take  care  of  a  few  of  these  families.    But  most  of  them  still  drive  the 
highways  in  search  of  such  farm  work  as  the  state  affords.    Now  the  same 
development  is  taking  place  in  Texas  where  it  is  estimated  12^,000  mi- 
grants winter  along  the  southern  line  of  that  state.    The  Farm  Security;- 
Administration  has  iDurchased  16O  acres  on  which  will  "be  "built  the  first 
camp  for  those  la"borers.    This  v/ill  "be  constructed  at  Rajnnondsville,  will 
cost  $250,000  and  will  accommodate  3^3  families.    To  "be  constructed  are 
50  three-room  houses,  2U9  one-room  metal  shelter  units  and  hk  platforms 
for  tents.    Three  other  similar  camps  will  later  "be  built  at  Weslaco, 
Ilo"bstom  and  Sinton.    These  camps  arc  not  "being  "built  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  now  social  order  but  to  relieve  acute  human  distress  and  to 
salvage  something  from  the  many  children  of  these  families  whose  homes  for 
the  past  few  years  and  months  have  boon  a  ramshackle  automobile  or  truck." 

A  report  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (¥ic\y  2g)  says  that  coordination  of 
effort  ojnong  State  -and  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  migrant  agricultunil 
labor  in  Calift^rnia,  by  means  of  a  coordinator  and  committee  of  those 
agenci es, recently  was  reconnended  to  G-overnor  Olson  at  a  conference  on 
agricultural  labor.    Connittee  reports  rcconnending  action  on  natters  of 
wages,  working  conditions,  housing,  recreation  and  schooling  of  nigrant 
agricultural  laborers  and  their  fanilios  were  adopted  at  the  cronference. 
The  group  v/cnt  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  setting  wage  scales,  in  ad- 
vance of  starting  croj)  operations  and  of  naintaining  persons  on  relief 
who  decline  to  accept  Jobs  at  lower  than  the  specified  wage  level. 

Labeling  J.  W.  Sale,   senior  chemist  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 

istration, advised  the  Flavoring  Extract  M^anuf acturors' 
Association  recently  that  the  sinplest  terns  should  be  used  in  stating  the 
ingredients  of  products  on  labels,  as  required  under  the  nev7  Feder-al  food, 
drug  and  cosmetic  act.     (New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  7.) 
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Senate  Committee  on  Agricalture  and  Forestry  reported  with- 

June  7  0"'^'^  amendment  I-I»R.  2179 >,  'to  ratify  and  confirm  interest 

rates  on  loans  made  from  the  revolving  f"and  authorized 
"by  section  6  of  the  agricultural  marketing  act  of  June  15,  1929  (S.Rept, 
56^;  and  with  amendment  S,  1955>  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  delegate  certain  regulatory  f-unctions  and  to  create  the  position 
of  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricolture  (S.Rept.  656). 

Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  with  amendments  H.R,  ^392,  State, 
Justice  and  Commerce  appropriations  "bill  (S.Rept.  5^^)» 

Committee  on  District  of  Col-umlDia  reported  without  amendment  H«R»  5927> 
permitting  drivers  of  government  vehicles  stationed  outside  of  D,C,  to 
drive  such  vehicles  in  13, C,  without  D.C.  drivers*  permits  (S.Hept,  57^); 
and  with  amendment  S,  1575 >  to  provide  that  the  annual  registration  of 
motor  vehicles  in  D.C.   shall  "be  for  the  period  April  1  in  each  year  to 
March  31  in  the  succeeding  year  (S.Rept.  5S^). 

Committee  on  Commerce  reported  without  amendment  S,  llOS,  to  restrict 
the  exportation  of  certain  Douglas  fir  peeler  logs  and  port  Crford  cedar 
logs  ( S.Rept,  5^3);  s-nd  with  amendments  S,  1852,  to  promote  the  free  flow 
of  domestically  produced  fishery  products  in  commerce  (S.Rept.  5^3)* 

House  Passed  S.  IO3I,  to  amend  the  Lacey  act,  relating  to 

June  7  "the  marking  of  packages  containing  wild  ajiimals  and  "birds 

(this  "bill  will  now  "be  sent  to  the  President);  H.R,  6525, 
Coffee  federal  seed  "bill;  and  H.R.  ^998,  to  amend  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards act  of  1921, 

Committee  on  Rules  repiorted  a  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R,  9^0>  authorizing  the  President  to  extend  the  civil  service  notwith- 
standing existing  statutory  "barriers. 

Committee  on  Plood  Control    reported  with  amendment  rl.R.  663^,  amend- 
ing previous  flood-control  acts,  a^uthorizing  certain  prelimi2iar3^  examina- 
tions and  surveys  for  flood  control,  etc,     (Rept.  799). 

Received  a  message  from,  the  president  recommending  legislation  to 
authorize  $5,000  for  participation  in  the- InternationaJ  Sta^tistical  In- 
stitute in  the  United  States  in  19^0;  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Aff<airs. 

Congress  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  re- 

June  g  j)^^ted  with  amendments  S.  IS50,  to  aid  the  sta,tes  and  ter- 

ritories in  providing  retirement  of  em.ployees  of  land-grrzit 

colleges. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  57 >  to  proyide  for  the  use  of  net  weight  in 
interstate  end  foreign  commerce  transactions  in  cotton,  for  staaidardiza-_ 
tion  of  "bale  covering  for  cotton,  etc. 

Received  a  supplemental  estimate  from  the  President  of  $119, 599»91S.05 
to  provide  for  restoration  of  the  capital  impairment  of  the  Coram.odity 
Credit  Corppration;  to  Corxiittee  on  Appropriations  (K.Doc.  317). 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments  reported  with 
amendment  H.R,  661U,  to  amend-  the  G-ovornment  Losses  in  Shi-.^mont  Act 
(H.Rept.  SO6), 

(r  repaired  hy  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,) 
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WHEAT  CROP  The  Agriculture  Department  forecasts  a  winter  wheat 

FORECAST  crop  of  523,^31,000  "bushels,   oased  on  June  1  conditions, 

and  a  spring  wheat  crop  of  from  lU5,000,000  to  170,000,000 
hushels  on  the  prospective  plantings  reported  in  March.    T7inter  wheat 
production  was  forecast  a  month  ago  at  5^3»92S,000  hushels,  last  year's 
crop  v;as  6g6,637»000  and  the  average  production  in  the  10  years  192S-37 
was  560,160,000.    The  indicated  production  of  spring  wheat,  hased  on  the 
prospective  plantings,  compared  with  2UU,l6U,000  hushels  jjroduced  last 
year,  1S9,S52,000  in  1937  and  206,^9^,000  in  the  average  for  the  10  years 
1927~36.     Tlie  acre  yield  of  winter  v^heat,  indicated  from  Jvjie  1  condi- 
tions, is  13.^  hushels,   compared  with  13.  S  a  year  ago  and  IU.5,  the  10- 
year  average.  (A.!.). 


FARM  TREE  Farmers  have  more  than  doubled  tree  planting  activi- 

FLANTING-  ties  since  1935  v^lien  the  Forest  Service  hegan  distrihut- 

ing  trees  to  farmers  in  kl  states,  Hav;aii  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  announces.    During  1933  a  total  of  55»359»~ 
72s  trees  were  distrihu^ed  under  the  Clark-MclTary  law,  as  compared  with 
26,150,197  in  1935,  35,  000,000  in  1936  and  Ul,  700,000  in  1937.    ^^^e  young 
trees  are  seedlings  and  transplants.     The  law  provides  for  the  allotment 
of  federal  funds  for  this  purpose  to  states  matching  the  apjjropriations. 
(Press, ) 


NATIOIIAL  More  than  50  percent  of  the  drop  in  national  income 

IlTCOIvIE  in  193^  "'^as  attributed  yesterday  by  Secretary  Hopkins  to 

the  decline  in  the  manufacturing  industries.    Addition  of 
the  decline  in  that  field  to  losses  suffered  in  mining  and  agriculture 
accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  national  income  decrease  between  1937 
and  193s.    The  manufacturing  interests,  which,  Mr.  Hopkins  said,  accoTinted 
in  1937  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  national  y^^e^c&ded  a' decline  of  $U,700,~ 
000,000,  or  27  percent,  in  produced  income  in  the  year.      Although  manu- 
facturing, raining  and  agriculture  combined  accounted  for  three-fourths 
of  the  income  drop,  together  they  accounted  for  only  35  percent  of  the 
total  national  income  in  1937.     "The  drop  in  the  income  of  these  indus- 
tries for  193s,"  said  the  Secretary,  "amounted  to  $6,100,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  a  decline  of  only  $1,800,000,000  in  all  other  industries  com- 
bined," (press.) 
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Books  for  "Hardin  county,  Iowa,  has  worked  out  a  plan  whereby 

^Farmers  rural  people  can  get  "books  ea^sily,"  says  Wallaces'  Farmer 

(June),     "This  plan  hias  "been  in  operation  for  eleven 
years  and  serves  thousands  of  people  throughout  the  county  every  year. 
In  132.1,  the  county  supervisors  made  a  contract  with  the  throe  litrariet, 
in  Iowa  Citj'-,  Sldora  and  Aldon,  which  wore  to  furnish  hooks  to  nral 
people.    A  tax  not  to  exceed  four-tenths  of  a  mill  was  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose.   The  lihrarios  yjotq  to  receive  as  compensation  for  this  service  6 
cents  for  each  colume  and  a  siim  not  to  exceed  3  conts  per  voliimc  for 
transportation.    This  contract  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  continued 
to  work  over  since.    The  librarians  cooperate  with  the  county  saperint en- 
dent  of  schools,   sending  them  a  list  of  schools  to  ho  served  "by  each, li- 
brary...No  school  can  receive  more  than  forty  books  per  month.    If  the 
teacher  is  unable  to  come  to  the  library,  the  books  are  sent  by  mail.  % 
While  Alden  is  the  smallest  town  in  the  United  States  having  a  Carnegie 
library,  it  supjjlies  twenty-one  schools  and  221  pupils.    Daring  the  past 
year,  this  one  lit  tie  library  hiis  lent  over  S,000  books  to  farm,  people." 

"The  Plow,"  "Several  months  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 

"The  Hiver"        two  films  which  were  produced  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,   ^The  Plow,  ^  and  'The  River'," says  Pred 
Km  Eo\7ard  in  Cp;Lifornia  Cultivator  (Jime  j)  •  "Sach  film  is  a  pov;erful 
indictment  of  the  methods  we  h.ave  followed  to  exploit  our  natural  re- 
sources since  the  beginning  of  our  existence  as  a  n<ation...I  have  not 
made  any  comm.ent  on  the  films  up  to  this  tim.e.     I  wondered  if  the  craft s*- 
manship  of  the  film  maker  was  rcs|)onsible  for  my  feelings,  or  if  there 
was  something  deeper,  more  fandamental  in  the  truths  it  so  dramatically 
depicted.    As  I  continued  to  tiiink  about  them,  I  began  t;.)  wish  tho.t  every- 
one interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  particalarly  as  it  relates 
to  agriculture,  might  have  an  opportunitry  to  see  these  pictures.  We 
should  see  them  more  than  once,  bec'^p.se  they  are  like  good  art  or  music, 
and  somethJLng  is  gained  by  each  repetition  until  our  whole  outlook  is 
changed. . ." 

Streamlined  The  modernized  small  turkey,  goal  of  poultry  geneti- 

Turkeys  cists  of  the  Department,  will  be  sho\m  in  its  present  stage 

of  development  at  the  Jth  World's  Poultry  Congress,  Cleve- 
land, July  2g  to  August  7.    The  display,  part  of  the  U.  S.  Governm.ent  ex- 
hibit at  the  Congress,  \7ill  include  2  live  small-type  v;hite  turkeys — a 
young  torn  and  a  young  hen.    Exact  reproductions  in  wax  of  h  dressed  tur- 
keys also  will  be  shoiTn,  2  of  them  modeled  after. male  and  female  smoll- 
type  turkeys  with  dressed  weights  of  approximately  lU  and  8  pounds,  re- 
spectively, and  2  after  male  and  female  of  the  cormon  Bronze  variety,  v/ith 
dressed  weights  of  approximately  21  and  lU  pounds,  respectivelj''.    The  aim 
of  the  breeding  work  is  to  develop  a  small  turkey  to  fit  the  modern  small 
oven  and  small  f-amily,  according  to  Berley  Winton,  in  charge  of  poultry- 
husbandry."  investigations.     There  is  a  growing  dei.iand  for  snail  market  tur- 
keys, he  says.     The  smaller  turkeys  sell  at  a  premium  of  l/2  to  5  cents  a 
pound. 
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Public  Health  The  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  (June)  in  an 

Regulations        editorial  on  sanitary  regulations  as  trade  "barriers,  says: 

"Many  specific  instances  of  the  misuse  of  health  legisla- 
tion in  placing  drastic  restrictions  upon  the  legal  right  to  market  whole- 
some commodities,  particularly  dairy  products  and  other  foods,  are  given 
in  a  special  report  by'  the  U,  S.  Bui'eau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Health 
officials  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  and  provocative  in  this  well 
documented  report.    While  conceding  that  laws  and  regulations  adopted  by 
states,  counties,  and  cities  have  helped  to  bring  about  a  tremendous  im- 
provement in  the  sanitary  quality  of  our  market  milk  supplies,  this  report 
points  out  that  licensing,  inspection,  and  pasteurization  requirements  arc 
often  discriminator;;;'  against  outside  business,  and  arc  enforced  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  limit  the  sources  of  dp.iry  products  to  local  business.    As  a 
remedy  for  this  situation,   the  suggestion  is  made  that  Congress  adopt  uni- 
form sanitary  requ-irement s  for  all  dairy  products  moving  in  interstate 
commerce.    Reasonable  and  valid  public  health  legislation,  properly  enforced, 
may  of  course  affoct  private  business,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
law  in  this  country  that  rjl  such  legislation  must  so  operate  as  to  afford 
to  everyone  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws*    State  health  laws  ma]''  also 
legitimately  inttsrfere  with  interstate  commerce,  but  only  when. their  exer- 
cise under  the  police  power  of  the  states  bears  a  i*cal  and  substpjitial  re- 
lation to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  public  health.    Real  or 
alleged  economic  necessity  is  no  justif i catxon  for  the  capricious  use  of 
public  health  legislation.    The  courts  of  last  resort  of  this  countrj'-  have 
frequently  upheld  the  legal  principle  that  public  health  legislation  is 
constitutional  and  its  enforcement  by  executive  departments  is  valid  only 
when  such  legislation  has  an  actual  public  health  objective.    The  courts 
will  look  behind  the  laws  for  the  motives  that  have  actuated  their  adop- 
tion* •  .Public  hepJth  officials  are  gUcOXdirJis  of  the  people*  s  henlth,  and 
not  monitors  for  local  industry..." 

Pood  Stamps  Selection  of  Seattle,  Wp.shington,  as  the  third  city  in 

for  Seattle       which  the  food  stomp  plan  will  be  started,  has  been  announced 

by  Secretary  Wallace*    Two  variations  of  the  plan  are  to  he 
tried  out  in  Seattle.    Under  one,  3»^00  who  are  classified  as  employables 
and  are  receiving  food  vouchers  under  relief,  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
blue  food  stamps  for  additional  food  purchases  of  approxinr.t ely  50,  cents 
per  week  for  each  member  of  the  fnjnily.    This  group  will  not  be  required  to 
buy  the  orange  food  stamps  which  are  provided  in  other  stamp  plans.  Under 
the  other  variation,  about  13,000  cases  will  be  eligible  to  buy  orange  food 
stamps. with  cash,  on  the  basis  of  about  $1  per  week  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  to  receive  free  blue  stamps  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  two  ornjige 
stamps.    Included  in  this  group  will  be  those  on  relief  who  are. classified 
as  unemployablcs  and  are  receiving  cash  pj^^.Tient s,  and  those  who  receive  old 
ago  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind.    In  addition, 
approximately  2,000  WPA    workers  will  be  eligible  to  buy  orange  stamps  and 
receive  blue  stamps  on  the  soxie  basis.    Instead  of  buying  with  cash,  hov/ever, 
they  may  request  that  deductions  bo  made  from  their  checks  to  pay  for  the 
orange  stamps. 
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Henso  Continued  debate  on  H.  R,  6635»  amending  the  Social 

June  9  Security  Act. 

Heceived  the  conference  report. on  K.  R.  USIS,  legis- 
lative appropriation  Mil.  .  •  •  : 
(prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  ^Finance.) 

Plastic  fron  A  plastic  cornpound  nade  fron  the  lignin  and  cellulose 

Bagasse  of  sugarcane  bagasse,,  one  of  the  country*  s  inportant  agri- 

.cultural  v/aste  products,  has  been  manufactured  by  chemists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Agricultural  By- 
Products  Laboratory,  Ames,  Io\7a.    The  chemists  estimate  that  this  new  com.«- 
pound  can  be  manufactured  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  cheax^est 
synthetic  plastic  compound  now  on. the  market.    The  first,  and  cheapest, 
is  hydrolysis  with  acid.    Counting  the  cost  oi  bagasse  at  $8  a  ton,  baled 
and  delivered  at  t>  e  factory,  the  chemists  estimate  that  a  plastic  con- 
pound  can  be  m-^.de  by  this  r.ethod,  in  which  the  cost  of  material  will  -be 
slightly  more  than  two  cents  a  pound.    Plastics  made  from  the  com^pound, 
while  not  so  strong  as  some  synthetic  products  now  in  use,  are  quite 
moisture  resistant  and  would  be  suitable  for  r.olding  bathroori  tile  for 
both  floors  and  walls.    They  apparently  have  the  wearing  ability  of  wood 
and  may  be  sanded  and  repolished  through  the  entire  body.    The  second 
method  is  hydrolysis  in  the  presence  of  aniline,  a  coal  tar  derivative. 
The  material  cost  of  plastics  from,  this  process  will  be  more — about  U  l/S 
cents  a  pound— but  they  are  as  strong  as  i^lastics  now  in  use.     In  tests 
it  has  resisted  bending  pressures  up  to  9 » 000  pounds  per  square  inch.  They 
are  slightly  less  v/ater-resistant  than  plastics  made  by  the  first  method, 
but  do  not  warj)  and  may  be  sav;ed,  drilled  and,  with  care,  nailed.  These 
properties  suggest  uses  as  card  table  tops,  desk  tops,  and  building  panels. 
Treating  the  bagasse  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  furfural  is  the- third  pro- 
cess.   In  quality  plastics  from  this  method  are  cabout  midway  between  the 
other  two.    They  flow  better  and  mold  at  2,500  pounds  per  square  inch  com- 
pared with  3*500  for  the  second  treatment.    Their  may  be  put  to  the  s??jne 
uses  as  the  plastic  from  the  second  treatment.    Either  of  the  plastics  made 
from  the  last  two  processes  do  not  shatter  easily.    In  fact,  neither  brecks 
when  strack  hard  enough  with  a  hammer  to  cause  a  dent.    It  is  possible  thc^^t 
other  farm  waste  materials,  such  as  cornstalks  and  straw  from  small  grains, 
may  be  used  in  moking  plastics  by  the  same  processes,  the  chemists  report. 
(Majiufacturers  Record,  June.) 

Tri-State  Three  sister  peach  states,  CJeorgia,  North  and  South 

Peach  Pact         Carolina,  have  joined  forces. and  set  up  a  peach  marketing 

bonxd  to  move  their  $7,000,000  crop  under  a  tri- state  label, 
which  specifies  each  peach  as  grade  U.S.  No.  1.    The  peaches  are  packed  in 
bushel  and  half-bushel  baskets  and  a  few  smaller  containers,  each  bearing 
the  individual  grower's  trade  mark  plus  the  marketing  board's  seal,  which 
carries  the  grade.    Buy  graded  poaches  and  you  know  every  peach  in  a  pound 
is  up  to  standard  in  size,  shape,  color  and  is  free  of  braises  and  insect 
blemishes.     (New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  2.) 
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D,C,   IITCOJffi  The  stiffest  local  income  tax  in  trie  country  was  voted 

TAX  BILL  for  the  National  Caj:ital  by  the  House  yesterday  after  it 

had  exempted  memoers  of  Congress  and  leginlative  employees 
on  Capitol  Hill,  says  a  report  in  the  IVashington  post.     It  applies  retro- 
actively to  last  yoar's  earnings.    As  the  hill  no^'  stands,  it  carries  no 
exemptions  for  married  persons  or  dependents.     The  rate,  v;hich  vras  intend- 
ed to  aiDply  to  earned  income  in  excess  of  $10,000  and  unearned  incom.e  in 
excess  of  $500,  now  applies  to  earned  income  on  the  follo\7ing  scale  after 
exemption  of  the  basic  $2,000  allov/ance:  2  percent  on  the  first  $1,000; 
3  percent  on  the  next  $2,000;  U  percent  on  the  next  $2,000;  5  percent  on 
the  next  $2,000;  6  percent  on  the  next  $2,000;  and  7  percent  on  all  tax- 
able income  in  excess  of  $9,000.     TThether  the  tax  Y/ill  apply  to  federal 
employees  and  other  District  T/age  earners  wh.o  maintain  legal  residence  in 
the  states  is  conjectural,  but  the  bill  does  provide  that  "in  case  of  any 
corporation  or  a  nonresident  individual,  gross  income  includes  only  the 
gross  income  from  sources  within  the  District  of  Columbia."    The  tozz,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  apply  to  the  incom.cs  of  persons  living  in  subijirban 
Maryland  cjid  Virginia  paid  workiiig  in  YTashington,  but  credits  ttIII  bo  al- 
lowed for  paj^nnents  to  the  states. 


ILLEGAL  DUCK  Duck  bootleggers  had  better  duck  because  the  Bureau 

DHIVE3  STAHT2D      of  Biological  Survey  is  on  the  warpat'r.  to  brealc  up  illegal 

trapiping  and  selling  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  on  the  Eastern  " 
Sliore  of  Maryland  and  Vipj^inia.         S.  Crouch,  chief  of  game  management 
agents,   said  ^2  convictions  h.ad  been  obtained  recently  in  the  federal  ; 
courts  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Baltimore  and  ?7ilmington,  Delaware,  and  other  ! 
susToects  were  av^aiting  trial,     "We're  going  to  clean  v?rj  all  the  sore  spots 
in  the  country,  "  he  said,     "The  federal  gcvoniment  will  prosecute  not  only  1 
the  duck  bootleggers  but  the  bu^^'ers  as  well,"    Crouch  said  the  Eastern 
Shore -was  selected  as  the  scone  of  the  present  drive  because  it  was  the  ! 
source  for  illicit  sales  to  rastaurrjits,  night  sjjots  and  private  clubs  in 
Norfolk,  Hiciimond,  l^ashington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos-  | 

ton.     (a.  P.).  I 

_   ( 

LILY  GiutlENS  Tlie  ipjnous  Sliaw  Lily  C-ardens  of  Kenilworth  (Washington) 

are  now  in  bloom  for  the  first  time  under  federal  auspices,  j 
the  Office  of  National  Capital  Parks  announced  yesterday.  Approximately 
3,000  plants  representing  more  than  100  varieties  are  in  bl^om,     Tlie  flow- 
ers arc  at  their  "bast  between  S  a.m,  and  noon.     (Wasliington  Post.) 
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rarm  Labor  G-len  T.  Barton,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini stra- 

in Arkansas       tion,  and  J.  G-.  McNeely,  Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  con- 
tribute a  short  article  on  changes  in  the  status  of  | 
laborers  and  tenants  on  Arkansas  plantations,  in  the  Journal  of  Land  & 
Public  Utility  Economics  (May).    They  say  in  conclusion:     "An  increase 
in  the  use  of  tractors,  together  with  cotton-adjustment  programs  of  re- 
cent ^rears,  has  brought  about  important  changes  in  the  labor  organiza- 
tion of  Arkansas  plantations.    A  Gfo  displacancnt  of  resident  families, 
occurred  from  1932  to  1937  •    Evidence  indicates  that  even  more  displace- 
ment took  place  from  1937  "to  193S«    A  change  in  the  types  of  labor  em- 
ployed on  the  plantations  was  brought  about  by  a  shift  from  sharecropper 
cotton  to  wage  cotton  during  the  period  covered  by  the  study.  This 
change  of  workers  from  a  sharo-cropper  to  a  wage-laborer  status  results 
in  a  diminution  of  the  annual  income  of  the  worker,  cji  'economic  dis- 
placement* equally  as  important  as  the  physical  displacement  of  families 
previously  noted." 

In  the  same  periodical  is  a  12-page  article,   "The  Rust  Mechanical 
Cotton  Picker  and  Probable  Lnnd-Use  Adjustments,''  by  Clarence  A.  Wiley, 
University  of  Texas.  1 

Rural  Rural  Sociology  (June)  contains  a  paper  on  the  work 

Sociology  _        of  the  division  of  farm  population  and  rural  life  of  the 

Bureau  of  Agricult-aroJ  Economics,  by  Cnrl  C.  Taylor,  of 
the  Bureau.     "The  division  of  farm  population  and  rural  life,"  he  says 
in  part,  "is  the  only  sociologr'-  division  in  the  whole  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.   Until  rur'al  social  research  \Yas  bo;<ran  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  it  wmS  the  only  rural  sociolog;;;-,  if  not  the  only  sociolo^,j 
division  in  the  whole  federal  government ..  .Since  the  establishment  of 
such  action  agencies  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the 
Soil  ConservD.tion  Service,  cand  the  Earm  Security  Administration,  the  need 
?^jid  opportunities  for  this  type  of  service  have  greatly  increased.  All 
these  agencies  have  considerable  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
dealing  vdth  social  as  well  as  economic  adjustments  and  that  there  is 
need  for  an  ever  enlarged  body  of  sociological  information. . .By  no  means 
all  rural  sociological  research  in  agriculture  is  being  done  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life.    Agencies  de^-O-ing  with  Land 
Use  Adjustment,  whether  Land  Economics,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  or 
Forest  Service  have  entered  the  field  of  sociological  research.  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  penetrates  this  field  and  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  spends  annuall^^  in  rural  social  research  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  money  as  does  the  whole  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
field.    Apparently  there  is  great  need  for  co-ordination  and  S3^nthesis 
of  efforts  toward  the  end  of  unified  and  permanent  service..." 

There  is  also      note  on  the  beginnings  of  rural  social  studies  in 
the  Department,  by  Dwight  S.-^^derson,  of  Cornell  University, 
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Preniuns  A  schedule  of  protein  preniuns  to  "bo  added  to  the 

for  Protein       1939  wheat  loan  "basic  rates  for  hard  red  spring,  hard 

red  v»;-inter  and  hard  white  wheat,  in  cases  Y^hero  these 
wheats  show  a  13^  or  more  protein  content,  has  "been  re.comended  to  the 
Comnoditj  Credit  Corporation  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  announces.    Also  recommended  was  an 
increase  in  the  terminal  rate  at  OmrJia  to  place  the  loan  differential 
in  lino  with  price  differences  "between  Omaha  and  Minneapolis  .and  Kans^'-s 
City.    The  recommended  premiums  per  Tmshel  to  "be  added  to  the  loan  rate 
are  as  follows:     (l)    One  cent  for  wheat  of  protein  content  "between  I3 
and  13.95^,  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  l/2  Jo,  "beginning  at  lUj5.  This 
schedule  applies  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Poul  and  Diiluth,  Minn.,  Superior, 
Wis.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  all  country  points  where 
the  loan  value  is  "based  on  these  terminal  markets.     (2)    One  cent  for 
wheat  of  protein  content  "between  I3  and  13«9/^»         1  cent,  for  each  ad- 
ditional percent,  "beginning  at  lUjJ.    This  schedule  applies  at  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Kpjisas  Cit-'-,  Kroisas,  Omah^,  Ne"b.,  Council 
Bluffs,  lov/a,  Galveston  and  Houston,  Texas,  New  Orleans,  La.,  pjid  all 
country  points  where  the  loan  value  is  "based  on  these  terminal  markets. 
(The  Northv/estern  Miller  and  American  Baker,  Juno  7«) 

Anthrax  A  poster  on  anthrax,  a  disease  principally  affect- 

Poster  .  ing  cattle,  horses,  njid  sheep,  has  recently  "been  prepared 

"by  the  Bureau  of  Anir.al  Industry/  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Pointing  out  that  the  disease  is  transrdssi"ble  to 
other  animals  and  also  is  very  dangerous  to  nan,  the  poster  emphasizes 
precautions  to  "be  taken  in  disposing  of  affected  carcasses.    The  pic-  . 
torial  portion  of  the  poster  shows  the  characteristic  apj^earancc  of  an 
animal  dead  of  anthrax,  and  the  text  "briefly  descri'bes  cause,  distri'bu- 
tion  in  the. United  States,  seasonal  occurrence,  sources  of  infection, 
characteristics  of  the  disearg,  prevention,  treatment,  and  necessary 
precautions.     (Medical  Record,  June.) 

Rural  Youth  In  Ruro.l  Sociology  (June)  Ro"bin  M.  Williams,  of  the 

Studies  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  sum.narizes  various 

studies  of  rural  youth  made  in  recent  years,  Discussing 
vocations  of  rural  youth,  he  saysJ     "Several  studies  hiave  investigated 
the  vocational  choices  of  rural  j^-outh.    Although  "both  the  classifica- 
tions of  occupations  and  the  techjiioucs  of  eliciting  choices  have,  varied 
from  study  to  stud^^,  there  is  a  rather  high  agreement  as  to  the  occapa- 
tions  most  frequently  chosen  or  anticipated  "by  rural  young  people.  On 
the  "basis  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  choices  in  each  study,  nnong 
open  country  "boys  the  occupations  rank  as  follows:     (a)  farming,  ("b) 
m.echnriics,  (c)  engineering,  (d)  aviation,  (e)  professional  work.  Vil- 
lage boys  select  skilled  la'bor  raid  mechanics  as  their  first  choice,  the_ 
next  most  poimlar  vocations  "being  unskilled  and  semiskilled  la'bor, 
aviation  and  the  professions,  farming,  and  forestry,  in  the  order  named*. 
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House  Passed  H.  H,  b635>  ^0  amend  the  Social  Security  Act, 

June  10  "by  a  vote  of  361  to  2« 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  U2IS,  legis- 
lative appropriation  hill. 

Adjourned  until  Monday,  June  12, 

(Prepared  hy  the. Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

No-vy  York  Land  H.  S.  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University  describes  land 

Classification  classification  in  New  York  in  the  Journal  of  Land  &  Puhlic 

Utility  Economics  (May).     "Areas  where  a  large  proportion, 
of  the  houses  have  disappeared  and  where  the  remaining  farms  are  prac- 
tically all  classified  as  poor  are  called  land  class  I,"  he  says  in  part, 
"Areas  where  some  of  the  houses  have  disappeared  and  where  those  farms 
which  remain  are  mostly  poor  are  designated  as  land  class  II.    The  con- 
dition of  the  farm  capital  in  each  of  these  areas  indicates  that  fpj'm  in- 
comes have  "been  low  for  a  period  of  years  and  thr.t  the  farming  which  re- 
mains is  not  on  a  permanent  "basis.     The  permanent  agricultural  lojid  is 
divided  into  land  classes  III  and  higher.    Land  class  III  contains  a  pre- 
ponderance of  fair  farms;  class  lY,  of  good  farms;  and  classes  V  to  VII, 
of  good,  very  good,  and  excellent  farms.    Land  class  VII  is  developed 
muck  land  and  is  the  highest  class  of  land  which  has  thus  far  "been  mapped 
in  the  State.  ..Land  classification  in  New  York  is  done  on  a  county  "basis.. 
A  good  land-classification  map  encourages  the  extension  of  rural/  services 
in  accordance  with  the  ahility  of  the  various  areas  to  pay  for  them.  This 
is  especially  true  where  suggested  programs  for  the  extension  of  these  ser- 
vices accompany  the  land-classification  map.    A  suggested  progr??jn  for  the 
construction  of  all«wcather  roads  is  shown  on  the  large  land-classifica- 
tion map  of  each  county.    A  program  for  the  extension  of  rurrJL  electric 
distribution  lines  is  shown  on  a  small-scale  map  in  the  report  for  each 
county,  and  large-scale  maps  are  furnished  to  the  electric  companies  serv- 
ing the  area.    No  programs  are  prepared  for  the  extension  of  farm  credit, 
fire  insurance,  or  other  rural  services,  or  for  the  centralization  of 
schools,  "but  a  special  effort  is  made  to  furnish  Injid-utiliaztion  infor- 
mation to  the  agencies  concerned." 

Wheat  "Importance  of  knowing  the  exact  quality  of  this  coun- 

Survey  try's  v/heat  crop  is  further  demonstrated  "by  a  new  project 

which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a"bout  to  initiate," 
says  an    article    in  Business  Week  (June  lO) .     "Three  groups  of  experts 
will  follow  the  harvest  from  Oklahoma  north  through  the  winter  wheat  state 
and  on  into  the  spring  wheat  areas.    They  will  pick  up  representative  head 
sajnples  of  wheat  from  definitely  measured  areas,  the  samples  will  be  sent 
to  a  central  laboratory  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  informa- 
tion concerning  yields  per  acre,  probable  test  weights,  protein  content, 
and  commercial  grade  will  be  ascertained.    Results  will  provide  the  first 
broad  analysis  of  the  effect  of  wheat  varieties  on  production... 
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HOUSE  VOTES  The  House  put  upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

TVA  CURB  last  night  drastic  restrictions  tliv.t  would  confine  it  to 

a  specified  area,  tpJ^e  it  out  of  competition  with  private 
power  interests  outside  that  area  and  submit  its  fiscal  xjolicies  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  General  Accounting  Office.     The  Hou.se  rejected  Senator 
George  W.  Norris»s  hill  granting  the  TVA  authority  to  issue  $100,000,000 
in  "bonds  and  placing  no  restrictions  upon  the  TVA,     It  adop^ted  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  hill,  v/hich  limited  the  oond  issuing  authority 
to  $61,500,000.     The  vote  was  IS'l  to  I67.     The  Norris  oill  originally  was 
introduced  to  provide  the  TVA  with  authority  to  i?sue  oondn  to  ahtain 
$^5, 000, 000  with  which  to  pay  the  Tennessee  Electric  power  Company,  a 
OoEimonwealth  &  Soutrorn  suhsidiary,  for  properties  in  Tennessee  to  he 
tai'Jen  over  02'"  ^'^Q  TVA.     This  pi;j- chase  agreement  expires  a  \7eek  from  yes- 
terday,    (iTev;  York  Times.) 


U,  S,  LOAN  EOR  The  United  States  agreed  yesterday  to  provide  suh- 

P^'lRAGUAY  stantial  credits  for  Paraguay  througi.  the  L>rport-Import 

Bank  to  support  the  currency  and  assist  in  the  huilding 
of  puhlic  works.     The  move  is  in  line  T;ith  credit  arran:'';er.:ents  previously 
r.  ide  with  Brazil,  Haiti  :,uid  Nicaragua,  and.  in  prospect  vdth  Chile  and 
ether  Latin-American  govjrnments  as  one  means  of  implementing  the  good 
noighhor  jjolicy.     It  is  part  of  a  drive  to  stimulate  industry  and  trade 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  comhat  attempts  of  GeiTnany  and  Italy 
to  penetrate  South  America  economically.  (press.) 

EAS'?!niRN  CROP  Despite  yesterday's  rain  the  possioility  of  huge 

Li.v'AJE  losses  tn  farmers  and  a  shortage  of  vegetahlos  and  dairy 

products  as  a  result  of  the  worst  spring  drought  since 
1303  still  persisted  in  most  of  the  (New  York)  metropolitan  area  with 
the  excejjtion  of  Nassau  County,   says  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times. 
-?'vrmers  in  Westchester,  up-state  and  in  Nev:  Jersey  complained  that  the 
lif^'ht  showers  v;hich  fell  did  little  more  than  settle  the  dust.     A  rain- 
ih.ll  of  consideracly  larger  prox:)ortions  was  needed,  they  said.     Liany  re- 
I'oorted  that  even  a  drenching  rain  would  he  of  no  help  to  some  crops. 
Showers  v/ere  forecast  for  today  hy  the  local  Weather  3-^Jxeau. 
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Industrial  "The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 

Uses  of  Farm      compiled  a  list  of  the  non-food  uses  of  American  agricul- 
Products  tural  products  v/hose  pulDlishing  takes  four  pages  in  fine 

print  in  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemi  str^'-,  "  says  Roh- 
ert  D.  Potter,  in  Science  Toda^  (June  lU) .     "Even  farmers  may  "be  sur- 
prised to  learn  tlia.t  from  S6  sources  of  agriculture  there  come  I33  ^aw 
materials  useful  in  other  ways  than  food.    And  out  of  these  raw  materials 
are  fashioned  2kO  different  manufactured  products.    Einc?Hy  the  consumer  - 
rural  or  cit^^  dweller  -  will  ho  axiazod  to  learn  that  there  aro  more  than 
UOO  non-food  uses  for  these  products  of  the  farm.     Cattle,  of  course,  have 
food  value  as  meat  hut  most  motorists  may  not  know  that  cattle  grease  is 
a  source  of  glycerol  that  may  end  up  as  anti-freezc  for  the  fairiily  Ccar. 
Or,  just  to  vary  the  process,   the  glycerol  may  hecomo  part  of  the  explo- 
sive dynamite.    Corn,  in  contrast,  appears  in  our  daily  lives  as  the  siz- 
ing on  the  hacks  of  carpets,  or  as  an  adhesive,  a  rayon  fiher,  a  tanning 
agent,  a  smoking  pipe  or  as  v:all  hoard.    Even  such  items  as  grapes  have 
non-food  uses  for  the  grape  seeds  yield  an  oil  that  appears  in  luhricojits 
ajid  in  soaps.     Trees,  of  course,  ho.vo  a  major  value  as  lumber  hut  omit- 
ting this  item,  they  and  their  products  do  the  following  things:  Make 
possible  hook  and  newsprint  paper.    Help  tan  leather.    Create  fiherhoard. 
Act  as  an  adhesive  for  lenses.     Smoke  meo.ts„    Tield  valuable  chemicals 
like  acetone  and  acetic  acid.    Furnish  d;;/"es  and  create  valuable  plastics. 
Even  the  bees  heave  a  role.    They  furnish  beeswax  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  polishes,  candles,  cosmetics  and  is  used  in  the  lithography  which 
makes  today's  brilliantly  colored  advorti sing  pictures." 

Tick  Eevor  "The  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health  has  issued  a 

Prevention         bulletin  calling  attention  to  one  simple  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  tick  fever,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (June  13)»  "^"^  is  aji  earl;^  removal  of  the  parasites.  The 
infection,  apparentlj'-,  is  not  instant  aeneous,  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
physicians  that  one  may  be  bitten  by  an  infected  tick  and  yet  escape  the 
disease  if  the  parasite  is  removed  quicklj^.    Therefore,  if  j^ou  live  in 
an  infested  area,  the  Board  of  Health  recommends  inspecting  7/our  dog 
twice  daily  and  keeping  an.  equrHy  vigilant  eye  on  the  children,  cspc- 
ciaJLly  if  they  djtq  in  the  woods  ajid  fields.  The  information  is  of  especial 
importance  right  now,  first,  because  this  seems  to  be  an  unusually  bad 
yca.r  for  ticks... The  rate  of  the  disease  usually  shoots  up  steeply  until, 
the  middle  of  June,  continues  to  rise  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  until  the 
middle  of  July,  and  does  not  begin  to  decline  until  the  middle  of  August.. 
The  fatality  rate  for  the  countr^r       a  whole  is  21.6  percent ...  The  rule  is 
certainly  easy  enough  to  remember;  don't  let  the  sun  go  dovm  on  a  dog  or  a 
child  in  infested  territory  that  has  not  been  carefully  exanined  ajid  freed 
of  t i ck s . . . " 
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Discriminatory  Secretary  of  State  Hall  this  wee^  warned  nations  of 

Trade  Bars         the  world  that  "di scrininatory"  trade  agreements,   such  as 

those  undertaken  by  Germany  and  Italy,  are  ""bound"  to  re- 
sult in"Q>  general  collapse."    Markin-s  the  fifth  anniversary  of  enactment 
of  this  country's  reciprocal  trade  agreements  law,  the  Secretary,  father 
of  the  program,  declared  that  "everj.'-  departure  from  the  policy  represented 
by  this  program  has  led  to  the  stifling  of  healthy  trade  and  commerce  and 
to  the  undermining  of  social  stability."    Since  the  signing  of  the  act,  he 
continued,  a  number  of  nations  "have  soug:ht  to  cope  v;ith  their  economic 
probLoms  through  regimentation  of  all  ca>noraic  activity. .  .Excessive  pjnd 
arbitrary  checks  on  economic  activity  —  v:hich  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  usual  and  normal  work  of  men        cannot  be  overcome  by  unpayable 
loans,  nor  compensated  by  the  smrious  activit3'-  of  creating  sterile  arma- 
ment, nor  remedied  by  oppressive  preferences  f  ^vcQd  up)on  other  nations 
who  must  pay  unwilling    tribute  under  threats  of  force."     (Washington  Post .) 

State  Wheat  Wheat  acreage  allotments  by  States  for  19^40  amounting 

Allotments         to  62,000,000  acres,  an  increase  of  7,000,000  acres  over 

1939*  have  been  announced  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.    The  announcement  v^as  made  two  months  ec'irlior  than  usual 
in  order  that  farmers,  parti c^j.larly  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Belt,  nay  have 
opportunity  well  ahead  of  seeding  tine  to  plan  operations  for  19^40.  All 
major  wher.t  producing  States  received  increases.    The  allotment  of  62,000,- 
000  acres  to  wheat,  announced  on  May  16,  was  established  in  accordpn.ce 
vath  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^.    The  7,000,000-.acre  increase 
reflects  larger  Sta-te  allotments.     In  the  State  allotments,  Kansas  leads 
with  12,789,001  acres,  compared  with  11,067,3^9  for  I939.     (Nev;  York  Times.) 

Selenium  in  Messrs.  Beath,  Gilbert  and  Eppson,  of  the  Wyoming  Ex- 

the  West  perinent  Station, are  authors  of  an  article  in  the  American 

Journal  of  Botany  (i/Iay),  "The  Use  of  Indicator  Plants  in 
Locating  Seleniferous  Areas  in  Western  United  States — II,  Correlation 
Studies  by  States."    The  States  are  Arizona,  CpJLifornia,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Texas 
and  Utah.    Their  studies,  which  included  563  specimens  of  native  plnjits 
from  these  states,  "demonstrate  that  numerous  geological  forr^ations  from 
late  Paleozoic  to  Quaternary  in  ago  srapport  native  seleniferous  plants. 
These  plants  are  rooted  in  both  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.    The  rocks 
include  monzonite,  limestones,  and  various  tiy-pcs  of  shnlos.    A  number  of 
geographical  areas  and  geologicnl  formations  not  previously  reported  are 
considered." 

Oofiee  •■xjtJCcLUij^  ..cans  are  drinking  more  coffee,  this  vail 

Record  be  a  banner  year  in  coffee  consumption,"  says  Business  Week 

(June  10).     "Already,  disappearance  figures  for  the  first 
11  months  of  the  crop  year  (July  thrmgh  May)  alm.ost  eqaal  those  for  the 
entire  previous  crop  year.    And  vjhon  June's  record  becomes  kno\m,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  better  the  previous  banner  year,  1935-3'^»  '^vhen  13,l6l,5^U  bags 
were  consumed  in  this  country..." 
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Senate  Both  Houses  passed  Ydthout  araendnient  H*  J,  Hes.  3^2, 

June  12  appropriating  $1,750,000  for  control  of  insect  pests  and 

plant  diseases  (this  joint  resolution  \7ill  now  "be  sent  to 
the  President),    A  Budget  estimat e . waS  received  for  this  purpose  ($1,750,- 
000)  (H.  !Doc,  319)  •    Mr.  Cannon  of  Mo.  stated  that  the  conferees  on  the 
agricultural  appropriation  "bill  (H.  R.  5269)  have  agreed  to  strike  from 
the  hill  the  $2,Ul7,000  item  for  this  purpose. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  su'bmitted  a  report  (S.  Hcpt. 
53s)  on  S.  IS50,  to  aid  the  States. and  Territories  in  making  provisions 
for  the  retirement  of  employees  of  the  land-grant  colleges,,  v.hich  was 
reported  with  amendments  on  June  S. 

House  Passed  H,  R.  6U05,  authorizing  the  sale  of  certr.in 

June  12  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columhia  no  longer  required 

for  public  prarposes;  H.  R,  3^3^ »        protect  trade-mark 
owners,  x^^oducers,  di  stri'butors,  and  the  general  pu'blic  a  gainst  injurious 
and  uneconomic  practices  in  di stritution  of  competitive  commodities 
through  use  of  voluntary  contracts  esta'blishing  minimm  resale  ^irices  in 
D.  C. 

(Prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Badgot  and  Finance.) 

County  Land  K.  E.  Barraclough,  iJew  Hanpshiro  Ext- ension  Forester, 

Use  Planning      in  an  article  on  county  land  use  planning,  in  the  Journal 

of  Forestry  (June)  says  in  part:     "The  Extension  Service 
is  confronted  with  a  difficrolt  task.    Extension  workers  must  "bo  educated 
to  undertake  the  assignment  from  a  "broad  point  of  view  rather  than  along 
the  lines  of  loroject  teaching  where  a  farmer  is  persuaded  to  "build  a  silo 
or  to  go  into  comm.ercial  potato  production  "because  the  county  agent  hap- 
pens to  "be  interested  in  these  projects.    We. are  past  the  period  wh-en  v/e 
can  teach  farmers  new  and  "better  methods  of  production  and  then  assum.e 
that  they  can  carry  on  successfully  from  this  point  as  individualists 
without  regard  to  the  many  social  and  economic  prpblem.s  tho^t  have  developed 
from  the  misuse  of  land.    It  is  the  jo"b  of  the  Extension  Service  to  teach 
the  people  to  work  together  in  the  solution  of  thoir  mutual  problems.  It 
has  t'ne  responsibility  of  teaching  rural  people  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  public  services  that  they,  the  people,  have  created.     G^od  relations 
miust  be  maintained  with  all  public  agencies  concerned  with  land  use  prob- 
lems.    There  is  no  set  procedure  as  to  hnw  the  r)rogrr'ja  is  to  be  carried 
out.     General  rules  have  been  established  that  are  applicable  to  the  entire 
country.     Each  state  and  each  county  will  go  at  the  job  differently,  but 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  hold  each  community,  county,  and  state  group 
to  the  general  objectives. .  .County  land  use  committees  mcay  m.ake  some  very 
interesting  recommendations  after  theystudy  the  facts.     I  can  visualize 
where  they  might  find  it  desirable  to  recorrinend  better  coordiirtion  of  pub- 
lic activities  in  a  count3?'.     It  is  caiite  possible  that  they  might  recon- 
mend  jpublic  regulation  over  privately  owned  forest  lands.    When  a  demand 
for  regulation  is  made  by  the  peox^le  back  on  the  land,  it  is  m.ore  liable 
to  be  favorably  receiv-cd  than  v/hen  the  people  are  subjected  to  regulation 
without  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  the  policy..."  j 


repared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inf ormtion,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  iiot  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department.  • 
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CROPS  AlTD  Heavy  rains  in  the  Southwest,-  especially  in  southern 

WEATHER  Kansas  and  northern  Oklahoma,  are  itnpeding  the  harvest, 

according  to  a  Cliicago  report  to  the  llov;  York  Times,  This, 
with  reports  of  the  presence  of  olack  stem  rust  in  parts  of  the  Soiithv7est, 
induced  fair  "buying  in  wheat  yesterday.     The  market  in  MinneaxDolis  v/as 
relatively  firm,  evidently  "being  affected  "by  reports  from  Red  River  Valley 
that  the  spring  wheat  was  not  showing  the  e:cpected  improvement  since  the 
'rains.     Reports  from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  indicated  rains  of  two  inches  or 
more.     Harvesting  and  the  movom':nt  of  nev;  wheat  is  "being  slowed  up  tem- 
porarily, and  inspection  of  receipts  shows  some  lov;ering  of  quality  as  a 
result  of  frequent  rains.     The  v/oekly  Washington  crop  sui-ximary  confirmed 
further  deterioration  in  southwest  Kansas,  raid  reports  of  local  infesta- 
tion of  hlack  rust,  "but  said  on  the  v/holo  the  v;intor  wheat  crop  had  made 
good  progress  tov;ard  maturity, 

A  new  lease  on  life  in  the  form  of  more  thoji  an  inch  of  ra.in  in  2^ 
hours  xras  "believed  last  night  to  have  "been  given  to  farm  products  valued 
at  millions  of  dollars  and  to  the  dairy  industry  in  and  near  the  ITew  York 
metrojpolitan  a.rea..     The  rain,  temporarily  a,t  least,  ended  the  worst  spri^ig 
drought  Nev/  York  had  suffered  in  3'^  years  and  saved  m'lny  crops  that  farmers 
had  given  up  as  lost,     Agricultura^l  experts  wa.rned,  however,  that  consid-- 
era"bly  more  ra,in  was  needed.     On  Long  Island,  potatoes,  cauliflower  and 
caD"bages  had  "been  aided  and  in  some  cases  saved  by  the  rain.     The  late 
strawberry  crop  in  Hew  Jersey  -.v/j  believed  saved  and  the  corn,  potato, 
alfalfa  and  second  hay  crop  were  thought  t".  be  saved.     Officials  said  also 
that  the  huge  tomato  crop  of  Hev;  Jersey  had  been  helped  by  the  rain.  (New 
York  Times,  )  . 

U-H  CLUB  Earm  boys  and  girls  from  U3  states  .and  Puerto  Rico 

CAI£P  OPEHS         moved  into  tents  today  on  the  shore  of  the  Tidal  Basin  'for 

the  thirteenth  annual  National  U-H  Club  Carrrp,  June  15-21. 
The  172  delegates,  outstanding  U-K  Club  members  in  their  states,  re^Dresent 
more  than  1,250»000  club  members  in  the  states  and  territories.     Tv/o  boys 
and  two  girls  form  the  official-  delegation  from  most  of _  the  states.  Usu- 
ally each  delegation  is  accompanied  by  one  ra:in  a,nd  one  v/oman,  state  club 
loaders.    Puerto  Rico  is  represented  for  the  first  time.     Theme  of  the 
discussions  this  year  is  leadership,     Spealcers  include  Secretary  Wallace, 
Dr.  Bilmanis,  Latvian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  C.  3.  Snith,  re*- 
tired  lea.der  of  extension  work,  and  Mrs.  G-.  T.  Edwards,  in  charge,  youth 
activities  for  the  Parmors  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union, 
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Pood  Stamp  The  Shreveport  (La»)  Times  (June  7)  commenting  ed- 

Experiment         itorially  on  the  food  stamp  plan,   says:     "From  Rochester 

comes  word  that  the  novel  system  "being  tested  there  to 
send  food  su^rpluses  into  the  hom.es  of  relief  workers  is  proving  highly 
successful ..  .Writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  Wilhur  G.  Lewis  reports 
that  Pwochester  considers  the  stamp  project  a  success. 'As  disunited 
as  any  American  comraanity  when  it  comes  to  settling  economic  issues, 
this  city  of  3^0,000  seem.s  solidly  in  favor  of  a  government  program  and 
as  solidly  willing  to  push  it  furtor,*  Lewis  writes,    'They  found  among 
other  things  that  more  than  $30,000  worth  of  new  "business  had  "been 
pimped  into  retail  trade  channels  in  less  than  three  weeks,  th^at  lahor 
organizations  and  "basinoss  alike  had  endorsed  the  plan  and  that  needy 
folk  were  getting  food  they  wore  unahle  to  purchase  before.'    Of  course, 
the  surplus  food  o"btained  b"''  the  reliefers  mast  "be  paid  for  "by  the 
federal  go vernracnt . ♦  .But  the  project  mast  nevertheless  "be  regarded  as 
a  partial  answer  to  the  valid  contention  that  the  country  cannot  toler- 
ate indefinitely  under-nouri sliment  on  one  hand,  and  excessive  supplies 
of  food  on  the  other.    A  rational,  workable  solution  of  that  problem,  is 
imperati'^^e.    The  Hochester  project  is  a  step  t--ward  such  a  solution. 
Future  experiments  testing  the  stamp  ic-ja.  in  other  cities  v;ill  "bo  watched 
closely  by  ail  thoughtful  citizens." 

Ecology  in  The  June  Journal  of  Forestry  contains  a  paper  on 

Forestry  ecological  -aspects  of  forest  genetics,  by  Ernst  J. 

Schrcinor  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  he  says:     "It  may  be  said  fnat  although  the 
effect  of  environment  upon  the  g  erm  plasm  itself  may  eventually  become 
of  great  significance,  at  the  present  time  the  reaction  of  the  genot;:rpe 
to  the  environment  is  of  primary  importance.    For  the  present,  a  prac- 
tical objective  of  b'^th  forest  genetics  and  forest  ecology  may  be 
briefly  defined  as  the  best  forest  tree  types  fitted  into  favorable  hab- 
ito.ts.-    The  forest  geneticist's  resp^^nsibility  is  to  discover,  or  to 
produce,  inherently  superior  races,  strains,  or  types.    Since  the  habi'- 
tat  modifies  many  expressions  of  heredity,  esi)ecially  such  characteris- 
•tics  as  rate  of  growth,    crov-Ti  form,  and  persistence  of  limbs,  the  extent 
of  Z'l'th  modification  must  be  considered  in  Judging  the  inherent  value  of 
a  rpecie-i,  -:o.ce.,  or  individual.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  forest 
ec:'logist  to  determine  the  effect  of  h^ibitat  on  the  expression  of  char- 
acteristics which  are  basically  inherent.    Thas,  genetical  and  ecological 
efforts  mo.y  well  be  coordin^^-ted  tov/ard  the  end  in  view  —  better  forest 
trees." 

10-Year  High  Daily  average  sales  of  general  merchandise  ih  small 

Rural  Sales       to'.ms  and  raral  areas  for  May  were  l6  percent  over  such 

rales  for  Mor%  last  3^ear,  and  \7ero  the  highest  for  the 
month  in  the  part  ten  years,  Department  of  Coinnerce  estimated.  Little 
change  was  shown  as  compared  v/ith  April  of  this  year  but  after  adjust- 
ment for  seasonal  influences,  the  index  for  these  sales  advanced  3 
points  from  April  to  May,  the  department  said.     (Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  lU.) 
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Foreign  "A  curtplled  foroign  np.rkct  for  their  products  con- 

Markets  fronts  Anerican  farners  as  the^^  move  well  int ->  a  ne^::  crop 

season  v/ith  prospects  of  production  C'^nsidoraMy  in  excess 
of  donestic  needs,"  says  vxi  Associated  Press  report  in  the  Washington 
Star  (June  ll).    '^The  Agriculture  Departr.ent '  s  foreign  service  reports 
that  exports  of  agricultural  c:^Tnnoditi os  during  the  first  10  nonths  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  were  21  percent  lo\ver  in  value  than  in  the  con- 
parahle  period  a  year  ago.    The  e:cports  v/ere  valued  at  $6l2,772»000, 
conpared  v/ith  $777>26U,000  a  yaar  ago.    The  decline  was  due  largely,  the. 
service  said,  to  a  fall  in  shipments  of  cotton,  the  naj^r  iten  of  trade. 
Exports  of  cotton  dropped       percent  in  value  and  39  percent  in  qu'^jititj", 
while  total  exports  of  all  other  farn  products  decreased  "by  S  percent  in 
value. . 

Size  of  Clarence  Roberts,  editor  of  the  Fiim.er-Stocknan,  in 

Farns  an  article  on  subsistence  faming,  in  the  D.nily  OklalionnJi 

(June  U)  says  that  financially  the  idea  is  unsound,  in 
Oklahona,  at  least,  and  adds:     "When  the  Farn  Security  Adnini strat ion, 
two  years  ago,  set  out  to  finance  certain  selected  renters  vath  the  full 
purcl^ase  price  of  a  farn,  a  lot  of  hard  thinking  v;as  devoted  to  the  size 
of  farn  which  should  be  financed.    It  was  at  once  recognized  by  .all  that 
the  farn  unit  to  be  financed  rmist  be  big  enough,  first,  to  nrke  a  living 
for  the  family  on  it  and,   second,  to  pay  for  itself..  To  date,  26^  Okla- 
homa renters  have  been  financed.    The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  close 
to  160  acres  and  the  average  cost  not  far  from  $7,000.     It  is  the  belief 
of  farm  management  specialists  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
finance  renters  in  the  purchase,  of  smaller  farm.s  or  farms  of  less  pro- 
ductive soil.    The  farms  so  far  financed  are  better  than  average  farms. 
They -TOBro  bought  worth  the  money.    The  rate  of  interest  is  3  percent  and 
payments  are  spread  out  over  Uo  years  tine.    The  renters  selected  to  buy 
these  farms  are  the  very  crec\m  of  125,000  renters  in  Oklahoma.  They 
have  got  what  it  takes  to  make  a  farm  do  its  best.     If  the  money  avail- 
able for  this  program  Kad  been  divided  up  into  small  units  rjid  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  subsist^mce  farms,   even  at  3  percent  interest 
and  Uo  years'  time,  the  program  would  be  doomed  to  failure.    As  it 
figares  out,  roughl^^,  SO  acres  of  each  quarter  section  purchased  oy  a 
renter  will  be  needed  to  produce  a  living  for  the  frjnily.    The  other  SO 
acres  diligently  farmed  will,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  pay  for  both 
SO*s.    That's  the  basic  principle  operating  in  any  purchase  of  land  on 
time." 

Northeast  An  increase  in  the  net  worth  of  low  income  farm  bor- 

FSA  Benefits      rowers  in  Region  No.  1,  comprising  the  New  England 

and  North  Atlantic  States,  by  $539*9^2,  or  an  average  of 
$62.37  a  family,  has  been  reported  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
This  increo.se  was  less  than  t  he  nationrJ.  average  of  $265.37  some 
States  the  survey  showed  pji  average  loss  rather  than  a  gain.     (New  York 
Times. ) 
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Senate  Considering  Dills  on  the  calendar,  passed  the  fol- 

June  13  lowing:     S.  229,  to  authorize  withdrawal  of  national- 

forest  lands  for  protection  of  watersheds  from  which  water 
is  obtained  for  muni cipa-li ties;  S.  231|  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
forest  lands  adjacent- to  and  over  which  high^mys,  roads,  or  trails  are 
constructed  with  Federal  funds  in  order  to  preserve  and  restore  their 
natural  "beaut37';  S.  2237 »  to  provide  that  users  of  any  range  under  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  may  elect  their  advisory  board;  S.  to  provide  for 

more  expeditious  payment  of  amounts  due  to  farmers  under  agricultural  pro- 
grams 'by  requiring  193^  payments  to  be  made  "without  regard  to  certain 
technical  errors  .*^nd  claims  for  refunds  that  have  been  made  for  1937;" 
H.  R.  2179 >  "to  ratify  and  confirm  certain  interest  rates  on  loans  made  ■ 
from  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  sec.  6  of  the  Agricultur<al  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929  (this  bill  will  how  be  sent  to  the  President');  H.  R.  5987, 
to  permit  Government  vehicle  operators  stationed  in  the  field  to  drive  in 
D.  C.  on  temporary  official  "^^^Jg-?^  without  D.  C.  permits  (this  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President)  ;yto'^provide  that  the  annual  registration  of 
motor  vehicles  in  D.  C.  shall  bo  from  Aj^ril  1  in  each  year  to  March  3I  in 
the  succeeding  year. 

The  following  bills  wore  passed  over  after  discussion:   . S.  915» 
provide  for  tho.  more  expeditious  settlement  of  disputes  with  the  United 
States;  S.  1610,  to  prevent  discrimination  against  graduates  of  certain 
law  schools,  and  those  acquiring  their  legal  education  in  law  offices,  in 
making  Government  le^"-!  appointments;   S.  IIOS,  to  restrict  exportation 
of  certain  Douglas  fir  peeler  logs  and  Port  Orford  cedar  logs;  S.  1955> 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  ^f  Agriculture  to  deloga,tG  certain  regu.latory 
functions  and  to  create  the  position  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture; S.  I852,  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  domestically^  produced 
fishery  products  in  commerce. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  626O,  War  Department  crvil 

appropriation  bill. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  E,  R.  5^27,  Labor  Department 
appropriation  bill. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R,  felS,  Legislative  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Both  Houses  received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  57^2,  to  provide 
for  temporary  postponement  if  the  operations  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Committee  on  Bpjiking  and  Carroncy  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
3325,  to  extend  the  time  within  v;hich  the  powers  relating  to  stabiliza- 
tion fund  o,nd  alteration  of  weight  of  the  dollar  may  be  exercised  (S. 
Rept.  591). 

Adjourned  until  Thursday,  June  15« 

House  Messrs.  Leavy  and  Johnson  nf  Okla.  spoke  in  support 

June  13  of  appropriations  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Badget  and  Fin?ince.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 
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EEVIVAL 
MCxEY  BILL 


The  inflation  bloc  in  the  Senate,  which  ir:  I933 
pushed  througi'i  tlie  silver-p-ircha.ce  program  ac  an  arnend- 
rnent  to  the  agricultural  a.dj -.e-oment  act  of  that  year, 
opened  3.  new  surprise  offensive  yesterday  to  have  $2,000,000,000  in  cur- 
rency issued  as  an  ercperimental  method  of  reviving  commydity  prices," 
reports  Charles  T7.  Kurd  in  tr.e  hew  York  Timcjs.     "Soncitor  Ihomar-,  .author 
of  the  silver-purchase  resolution,  and  Senator  McCarran  precipitated 
the  new  infla.tion  effort  "by  introducing  their  proposal  a.s  aji  •amendmeiit 
to  the  stabilization  bill,  vfrAcli  the  Senate  will  tal^j  up  on  Monday. 
Tilth  the  currency  proposal  thiy  corplod  rjiother  to  have  the  price  of 
newly  mined  domestic  silver  raised  from  its  arbitrary  level  of  6^4  cents, 
the  price  now^  paid  by  the  Trea^-ury,  to  $1,04, .," 


DRUG  BILL 
LABEL  D3LAY 


Tlie  Senate  ^^sterday  adox/bed  and  sent  to  the  house 
for  a,greement  a  conference  report  in  a  program  to  extend 
the  effective  date  of  some  clauses  of  the  new  food  and 
drug  a.ct.     The  House  bill  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  flat  author- 
ity to  extend  until  July  1,  13^^-0,  tho  effective  date  of  the  labeling  pro- 
visions.    The  Senate  amended  the  bill  by  liberalizing  it  to  permit  any 
manufacturer  to  obtain  an  extension  for  the  same  -oeriod  "as  a  matter  of 
rights"  simply  by  filing  an  affidavit  that  to  comply  with  the  new  law 
earlier  v^ould  deimage  his  business.     The  compromise  reached  by  conferences 
gra^nts  an  extension  to  July  1,  13^^0,  for  products_  manufa.ctured  and  labels 
jjroduced  i^rior  to  Pobriia^-y  1,  1939 »        long  as  the  products  and  the 
labels  c /nf  orm  with  current  law..    (iTew  York  Times,) 


CCC  Ul'TDER 
CIVILIMS 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,   officered  from  its 
beginning  by  reserves  from  the  a.rmed  services,   is  to  be 
put  on  a  civilian  basis,  according  to  an  announcement 
yesterday  by  Robert  Pechner,  director.    Under  orders  promulgated  by 
President  Roosevelt,  the  assignm.ei:.t  of  reserve  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  a.nd  Ma^rine  Corps  to  "active  duty"  as  CCC  company/"  coiTmandern,  staff 
officers,  physiciajis,  dentists,  veterina.ria.ns  and  chaplains,  will  be 
discontinued.     The  camijo  v/ill  continue  to  be  managed  by  the  saure  type 
of  men,   including  mostly  reserve  officers,  but  they  will  serve  as  civil- 

of  the  s>:,rvices.     The  replacement  program,  is  ex- 


ions  iindi  not  as  mepbers 
pected  to  be  complete  by  J;.inuar; 


-9'40,     (jr ress.  ) 
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Flood  Control  "Until  the  past  year  the  government  agencies  most 

Studies  actively .  interested  in  floods  and  flood  prolyl  ems  have  "been 

the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department,  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Weather' 
Bureau  of  the  U,  S.  Dopartmcnt  of  Agriculture, "  say    F.  E.  Hardisty  and 
E.  B,  Ingersoll  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing (June).  ''Of  these,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  Gnge^ed  in  the  studj?-  of 
flood  phenomena  and  in  the  application  of  large-scale  remedial  projects 
on  large  streams  which  Causo  exceptional  flood  damage  to  life  a.nd  pro- 
perty at  particular  locations;  the  Geological  Survey,  in  its  presentation 
of  stream  runoff  data,  is  especially  interested  in  stage  and  discharge 
maxima  which  occur  during  floods;  and  the  Weather  Bureau  is  concerned  with 
flood  crest  prediction.    Recently,  hov/evcr,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  "been  charged  with  m,'iking  flood  control  surveys  on  certain  selected 
flood  source  watersheds  to  determine  the  flood  control  value  of  agricul- 
tural conservation  practice':;.    Those  surveys,  which  enjoy  the  complete  co- 
operation of  those  agencies  interested  in  other  pha.sos  if  the  flood  prob- 
lem, are  intended  to  supplement  large-saale  national  flood  control  works 
on  main  streams  "by  fostering  soil  and  water  conservation  on  the  agricul- 
tural lands  ahove  them.    As  a  res.ilt  of  this  rational  cooperative  approach 
to  the  study  of  flood  pro "bl cms,  the  engineers'  conception  of  major  floods 
is  undergoing  a  change.    From,  the  upstream  engineering  or  'little  waters' 
standpoint  the  peak  flows  on  maan  flood\?7r.ys  are  "oeginning  to  "be  considered 
as  the  sum  of  discharges  from  the  m.any  small  tributaries  contrihuting  to 
them.    Such  a  transition  is  to  he  expected  a.t  this  time  "because  conserva- 
tion programs  on  agricultural  land  are  Just  heginning  to  take  their  place 
as  an  integrcal  part  of  a  coordinated  national  effort  toward  flood  control.. 

Hooseveltia  A  magnificont  tropical  palm  has  "been  named  in  honor  of 

Frankliniana    President  Roosevelt:    Rooseveltia  f ranklinianr .  Specimens 

were  collected  on  Cocos  island  in  the  Pa-cific  during  the.  , 
President's  last  fishing  cr^.:.isG,  hy  Dr#  Waldo  Schm.itt  of  the  Sm.ithsonian  I 
Institution.  The  new  genus  a,nd  species  were  named  "by  Dr.  0.  F.  Cook,  U.S»I 
Departmient  of  Agriculture  "botanist.  President  Roosevelt  is  not  the  first  | 
chief  executive  to  have  a  genus  of  palm  trees  named  a.itor  him.  A  fine  tj^pe 
of  fan  palm,  th«:it  grows  in  a  chain  of  oases  among  California's  desert 
moi;ntains,  bea.rs  the  name  Washingtonia,  It  is  now  widely  cultivated  as  a 
park  and  street  tree.  There  rs  also  a  Jeffersonia,  a  lovely  spring  wild- 
flower,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Bonjamin  Franklin,  whose  sur-j 
name  is  the  President's  given  name,  is  m.em.orialized  "by  n  "beautiful  ma.gnol3! 
like  Southern  shrah,  Franklinia,  now  extinct  except  in  cultivation.  (Sci-i 
ence  News  Letter,  June  I7.)  J 

Textile  Council  Launching  of  the  National  Council  of  Textile  Indus-] 

tries  was  announced  yesterday,  says  a  report  in  the  New  j 
York  Tiies.  Tne  couPxCil  comprises  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  1 
the  National  Raj'on  Dealers  Association  and  the  "National  Federation  of  ] 
Textiles,  Inc.  1 
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Trends  in  "The  poultry  and  e  gg  industry  once  more  is  expanding," 

Poultry  says  S.  A.  Jones  in  the  Agricultural  Situation  ( June)  • 

"Production  of  chickens  was  increased  in  193^»  further 
increase  is  in  progress  this  year.    Production  of  eggs  declined  slightly 
in  193s,  "but  the  output  during  the  current  year  1939    will  proha'bly  equal 
or  exceed  that  of  1937*    0^  January  1  last  there  were  approximately  U13 
million  chickens  on  farms.    Daring  the  last  I5  years  the  largest  num"ber  of 
chickens  on  farms  was  U75  million  in  192S,  and  the  smallest  v-as  3^7  mil- 
lion in  1932*    There  had  been  a  gradupj.  increase  from  1925  to  I92S  ,  l^ut 
this  w^s  f  ollov/ed  "by  drastic  reductions  during  the  ensuing  years  of  eco- 
nomic depression  and  droughts.    A  feed  shortage  continuing  through  the 
1937,  ^^"tching  season  left  the  numher  of  chickens  on  January  1,  IS'^EtCit 
the  low  point  for  the  series,  "but  during  193^  there  ms  a  7  percent  re- 
covery in  numbers. ••Approximately  37  billion  eggs  were  produced  in  193^* 
Largest  production  was  39  billion  in  1930 »  smallest  was  33  "billion  in  193S 
Production  had  increased  gradually  from  I925  through  1930,  then  gradually 
decreased  during  the  drought  and  d epression  years.    Production  increased 
about  11  percent  in  1937  ^s  economic  and  feed  conditions  improved,  but 
declined  slightly  in  193^  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  layers.  With 
the  present  increaese  in  layers,  egg  production  nay  reach  or  exceed  the 
1937  record  this  year. .  .Although  total  egg  production  in  the  United  States 
•in  193^  ^as  about  6  percent  larger  than  in  1925»  it  came  from.  10  percent 
fewer  laj^ers  at  the  beginning  of  193S  as  comparod  with  1925*    This  indi- 
cates that  production  per  bird  v;as  about  IS  percent  3^rgor  in  193^  than  in 
1925.    Less  available  feed  resulted  in  lower  egg  production  per  bird  dur- 
ing some  depression  and  drought  j^ears,  but  henG  laid  an  unusually  large 
number  of  eggs  in  1937         193^1  and  the  general  trend  in  rate  of  laying 
per  hen  has  been  upward  since  1925»»-" 

Spraying  Injecting  a  ready-mixed  concentrate  into  the  water  at 

Method  the  intake  of  a  high  pressure  spra-^/  pump  has  been  devised 

by  scientists  of  the  W-shington  Experiment  St?ition.  In- 
stead of  mixing  the  insecticide,  oil,  and  water  in  the  spray  tank  and  pump- 
ing it  out,  the  spray  concentrate  and  \iater  arc  hold  in  separate  tanks  and 
brought  together  Just  as  the  water  is  being  forced  through  the  pump  into 
the  spray  lines.    The  proper  ratio  between  the  concentrate  and  water  is 
maintained  by  gearing  a  meter  on  the  water  line  to  a  pumiD  which  forces  the 
concentrate  into  the  water  at  the  intake  of  the  spray  pump  at  a  rate  de- 
pending on  the  flow  of  water.    Water  may  be  dra^:m  directly  from  a  hydrant 
or  other  source  of  clean  water  vdthout  the  use  of  a  special  tank.  Several 
advantages  over  the  old  method  are  claimed  by  Dr.  Kcmit  G-roves,  assistant 
chemist  of  the  station,  and  Dr.  James  Marshall,  former  assistant  enton.olo- 
gist  at  the  station,  inventors  of  the  device.    It  eliminates  the  need  for 
agitating  a  large  amount  of  spray  mixture,   the  e  quipment  can  be  operated 
for  several  hours  at  a  time  without  attention,  and  t  he  "d^m.amite"  spra5^s 
can  be  applied  more  uniformly  and  simply  by  injection  than  by  tank  mixing. 
Experiments  conducted  during  the  past  summer  indicate  that  a  saving  of 
nearly  one-fourth  in  the  cost  of  arsenicals  or  cryolite  can  be  made  by  the 
new  injection  method.    Patent  for  the  device  has  been  capplied  for.  (Better 
Fruit,  June.) 
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House  Began  general  delDate  on  H.  J.  Res,  3^6,  relief  "bill, 

June  ih  which  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

without  amendment  (H,  Kept.  833) • 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  6260,  War 
Department  civil  appropriation  "bill,  which  contains  the  $3,000,000  flood- 
control  item  for  this  Department. 

Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  15^9,  extending  to  suhsequent 
years  certain  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  relating  to 
cotton  county  acreage  allotments. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  reported  with  amendment 
H,  R.  56SI,  to  authorize  the  !Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 
purchase  and  distribute  surplus  products  of  the  fishing  industry  (H.  Rept. 

S37). 

Committee  on  Civil  Service  reported  with  amendment  S.  2gl,  to  amend 
further  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  I93O  (H.  Rept.  SUo). 

Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  reported  with  amendment 
H*  R.  65S5,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain  records  of  the 
United  States  G-overnment  (H.  Rept.  83 S). 

(Prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Government  The  Americaji  Cattle  Producer  (June)  in  an  item  on 

Meat  Grading      government  meat  grading,   says:     "It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  federal  grading  centers  would  "be  even  more  nu- 
merous today  and  that  U.  S.  grade  labels  would  "be  seen  on  many  more 
pounds  of  meat-  if  only  the  consumer  knew  what  grading  was  and  waS  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  service  could  usually  "be  had  upon  demand. .  *Much 
of  the  public  does  now  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  federal  meat 
grading.    Many  people  do  not  know  what  it  means,  confusing  U.  S.  grading 
with  U.  S,  inspection,  which  only  shows  that  the  meat  is  safe  for  human 
food.    Obviously  the  answer  to  this  is:    Tell  the  consumer  what  govern- 
ment gra,ding  is.    Tell  her  that  the  government  stands  ready  to  put  a 
quality  nark  on  the  neat  she  buys  so  that  she  ca.n  buy  with  confidence. 
Publicity  on  the  subject  is  not  entirely  lacking,  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  often  issued  pamphlets  and  articles  about  its  service.  Recent- 
ly there  has  cone  to  our  desk  a  leaflet,  no  doubt  widely  distributed, 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  consumer  on  the  subject.    But,  desirable  a,s 
this  publicity  is,  it  is  not  enough.    The  job  of  telling  the  nasses  about 
gredtng    is  up  to  the  industry..." 

Cotton  Reward  The  Texas  legislature  recently  created  an  incentive 

for  Texas  scientists,  chemists,  engineers  to  discover  or 
create  a  new  use  for  cotton  that  will  consune  300,000  b.-^les  or  more  a 
year.    The  legislature  has  set  aside  $10,000  for  a  Texan  ecconpli shing 
this  feat.     (Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil  Press,  June  10.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  View^s 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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WALLACE  Oil  The  gover?iriient  ^  s  subsidized  wheat  eiqport  program 

TyESAT  SUBSIDY      was  defended  hy  Secretary  Wallace  yesterday  in  coninient- 

ing  on  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  on  wheat  experts 
in  the  eleven  months  ending    May  3-->  .says  a  report  in  the  iTew  York  Times, 
The  fact  that  wheat  and  floui'  sales  for  exports  in  this  period  represent- 
ed about  112,500,000  "bushels  of  v^heat ,  Mr,  Wallace  said,  proved  that  in 
the  face  of  increased  World  competition  and  higher  import  D&.rriers  the 
United  States  still  could  hold  its  fair  share  of  the  world  trade  for  an 
important  exi_jort  commodity.     Tlie  success  of  the  prograi'n,  he  added,  had 
protected  the  Americaji  wheat  farmer  from  troubles  that  had  beset  whea.t 
growers  in  other  sections  of  the  world  by  maintaining  for  himi  a  price  of 
about  11  cents  a  bushel  above  world  levels.    Mr.  Wallace's  coiments  were 
based  on  a  report  from  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  Of 
the  total  sales  for  e:rport,  the  report  shov/ed,  the  sale  of  about  cS,200,- 
000  bushels  had  been  assisted  by  the  ex^^ort  progr<^*.     Sales  of  wheat  rep- 
resent about  79  percent  of  the  11^^,500,000  bushels  total  and  sales  of 
flour  the  rest.     Sales  of  wheat  by  the  corporation  totaled  6S, 700, 000 
bushels,  and  an  indemnity  was  paid  on  the  e:-rnort  of  about  I9.,  500,000  bush' 
els  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  flnur. 


COiTDITION  Heavy  general  rains  have,  provided  the  spri.ng  wheat 

CP  CHOPS  area^  of  the  American  Northwest  and  of  western  Car.ada  with 

generous  moisture  supplies  sufficient  to  carry  the  crop 
into  the  critical  July  period,   says-  a  Chicago  report  in  the  New  York  Tim.es, 
Since  June  1  frequent  shovv'ers  have  fallen  over  the  Dakiotas,  Montana  and 
Minnesota,  but,  judging  from  current  reports,  the  spring  wheat  has  not 
made  the  response  e:q)ected,  although  nat^irally  there  ha.s  been  some  im- 
provement.    The  extremely  dry  weather  during  nearly  all  of  Aj^ril  and  the 
first  half  of  Hay  took  substantial  toll  of  the  crop,  being  reflected  now 
in  short  straw  and  small  heads.     This  condition  is  sho-.Tn  in  the  best  wheat 
Imids  of  the  !Torth\-est,  in  the  Red  Hiver  Valley.     In  South  Dakota  large 
sections  of  wheat  have  a  poor  prospect,   the  grain  being  small  and  v/eed 
choked,  ^  •  • 


LirSTICK  SEIZURE  Acting  mider  the  new  food,  drug  cuid  cosm.etic  act 

for  the  first  time  in  the  Nev;  York  district,  the  govern- 
ment had  filed  a  libel  to  seize  h-C,OCC  lipsticks  produced  by  Guerlain,  Inc., 
of  Paris,     It  was  charged  that  the  cosmetics  contained  cadmi-om.  a^id  selen- 
ram,   "poisonous  or  deleterious  substances,  "     (iTew  York  Times,  ) 
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Parn  Loan  "The  national  farn  loan  associations  aro  teing 

Associations     physicall:'-  reorgmiizcd,  fimctionally  invigorated,  and 

financially  strengthened,"  says  AllDert  3.  Ooss,  Land 
Bank  Connissionor,  in  News  ?or  Y^vr.ov  Cooperatives  (June)*    "They  now 
give  proniso  of  heconing  the  farner-nanagod  loc^CL  units  of  a  cooperative 
mortgage  credit  institution  which  the  Farn  Loan  Act  intended  they  should 
"be.    These  associations  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  is  "biiilt.    They  iiave  endorsed  and  are"  responsihle  for 
mere  than  2  "billion  dollars  of  farm,  mortgage  indebtedness  constituting 
about  30  percent  of  the  farm  mortgage  debt  of  the  Nation.,.    The  system  is 
essentially  cooperative,  but  this  feature  for  many  years  'was  neglected 
and  the  Federal  land  baJiks  as sumed  majiy  of  the  duties  and  prerogatives 
that  were  intended  for  the  associations.    National  farm  loan  associations 
are  composed  of  groups  of  famers  v^ho  organize,  and,  b;/  the  assumption  of 
certain  mtual  responsibilities,  provide  a  moans  of  getting  long-term 
m.ortgage  credit  for  their  communLty.     The  borrower  who  obtains- a  Federal 
land  bank  loan  through  an  association  subscribes  for  shares  of  stock  in 
the  association  to  the  extent  of  5  percent  of  the  am.ount  of  the  loan,  and 
the  association  in  turn  subscribes  for  an  eq^j^l  am.ount  of  stock  in  the 
Federal  land  bank.    The  endorsement  by  the  Dissociation  makes  it  liable 
for  the  payment  of  all  ■mortgn.gos  given  by  its  members  to  secure  the  loans. 
The  borrower's  stock  is  held  by  the  association  as  collcatero.1  security 
for  the  loan  and  the  stock  of  the  Federal  land  b^^jik  subscribed  for  by  the 
association  is  x?ledged  as  collateral  to  secure  the  association's  endorse- 
ment. •♦•" 

Demand,  Price  The  Bureau  of  Agric^jltural  Economics  says  there  ar^. 

Situation  prospects  of  modero.te  improvements  in  industrial  cacti vity 

and  increased  cons'amcr  purchasing  power.    Foreign  business 
conditions  also  are  picking  up,  the  bureau  noted.     It  predicted  the  im- 
provement in  business  and  demand  for  fa,rm  products  will  continue  rela- 
tively stable  throughout  the  yeo.r,    "Whether  or  not  the  anticipated  sum- 
mer im.provement  in  industrial  conditions  will  be  continued  into  the  late 
fall  and  winter,  v/ith  a  gradually  rising  tendency,  v;ill  depend  partly 
upon  the  extent  to  which  coirimodity  prices  respond  to  the  generally  im- 
proved outlook,"  the  bureau  said.     "Comm.odity  prices  recently  have  shown 
a  strengthening  tendency  despite  the  continued  absence  of  fcr-viard  or  spec^ 
ulative  bujring.    If  -  the  improvement  continues,  business  men  may  modify 
the  hand-to-m.outh  buying  policj''  which  has  been  current  for  several  months, 
and  there  n^x^r  "bo  a  sufficient  increa,ce  in  forwo.rd  commitments  to  start 
a  sabstc'intial  rise  in  indu-striol  activity..."  (press.) 
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Largo  P.irn  "Reduced  nigrr.tion  fron  tho  drought  areas,  the 

Pomlation         generally  Io^t  level        industrial  GTiplo.ynont  during  193^  » 

and  continued  oxpojird.ui  of  farn  nochanizcati'^n  appear  to 
have  heen  najor  fact'^rs  accounting  for  the  charges  in  fam  population 
during  the  past  year,  "  aays  Conrad  Tacaocr  in  the  Agricultural  Situation 
(Juno).     "Approximtely  1,000,000  persons  -lovod  off  the  farrs;  800,000 
novod  fror  tovms  and  cities  to  farns.    As  sus^aal,  the  nover.ent  fron  farr.s 
to  other  farns  v;as  larger  than  the  n:)vcr.ent  fron  farns  to  to^^^is  o.nd  cities. 
3AE  estinates  sho-j  a  net  nigro^tion  of  200,000  persons  off  the  farns  in 
1932»  "but  this  was  rore  than  offset  b"/  an  excess  of  jirths  over  deaths. 
The  total  f,arn  population  \7as  o.hout  "^2,000,000  as  of  JmTDr:^  1,  1939 »  C'.^n- 
pared  \7ith  31,819,000  in  193^.    The  farn  population  is  close  to  the  largest 
on  record  —  32,077,000  in  i910....The  reports  for  1938  o-nd  for  other  :A>ars 
since  I93O  nake  it  cl'j^ar  that,  cxcc^pt  in  tho  drought  area,  fo.rn  popul-^tion 
is  increasing  nore  r.apidl"  in  the  so-called  prohlcn  o.re.as  thnjn  in  the  "bet- 
ter-f  owning  areas.    Land  resources  in  these  araas  arc  severely  United, 
agricultural  incones  are  lo^7,  and  cd-icational  and  other  social  services 
care  neagcr.    Nevertheless,  it  is  in  these  areas  that  the  ratio  of  naturing 
farn  .youth  to  older  workers  is  especially  high.    To  start  farning  in  these 
areas  is  essentially  easier  tl-van  in  the  "better- farning  ^reas,   since  land 
values  are  lovj  and  alnost  no  capital  eauipnent  is  required.     The  returns 
which  na:/  he  expected  under  such  conditions  pre,  of  course,  very  lo\7  and 
na:/  he  insuf f i c'' ent  to  noantain  health  and  efficiency.    Nont3theless,  this 
is  the  choice  of  n-an^r  whose  background  aid  education  have  not  provided 
the  knowledge  and  skills  to  eno.ble  then  to  conpeto  siaccessfull^^  in  better 
land  areas  or  for  urban  enploynent.     In  areas  where  connercial  agriculture 
is  predoninant,   farn  populo.tion  has  been  either    decreasing  or  increo,sing 
only  slo\7ly," 

AAA  Range  "C-rass  is  one  of  Oregon's  greatest  resources. .  .and 

Progran  ranch  operators  v/ho  Ixave  been  carrying  on  range  conser\^tion 

practices,  either  by  themselves  or  through  the  AAA  range 
program,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Oregon. D-ily  Journal  (May  29),  "are 
better  able  to  provide  sufficient  forage  for  their  livestock.    This  dry 
season  is  a  No.  1  object  lesson  in  the  value  of  range  conservatio-n.  Tho 
federal  range  program,  an  innovation  in  federal  assistance  to  the  live- 
stock man, is  gaining  rapid  and  widespread  acceptance.    Approximately  lUoO 
Oregon  ranch  operators,  representing  5,000,000  acres  of  range  Icand,  are 
taking  part  in  the  AAA  range  progrrin  this  year,  according  to  Blaine  Dcvcrs, 
state  range  examiner.     In  I936  only  3,500,000  acres  wore  included.  Stock- 
men su-pport  the  co-operative  pro.gram  because  they  realize  that  deferred 
grazing  and  reseeding  of  depleted  .are,as,  contouring  .and  sx^reader  dams  to 
r)r event  erosion  anxi.  hold  ranoff  wa-.er,  terraces  or  diversion    ditches  to 
spread  flood  wa,ters  over  range  lojids,  and  development  of  stock  \r:itcv  by 
means  '^f  reservoirs,  wells  and  springs,  ha-ve  meant  a  better  grass  supply. 
Th?-'  have  acted  as  .a  rnnge  baric  account  on  which  to  draw  during  unfavorable 
times  like  the  present..." 
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Market  News  More  than  3^5  radio  stations  in  the  United  States 

hy  Hadio  are  hroadcasting  one  or  more  daily  programs  of  agricul- 

tural market  information,  according  to  a  recent  survey  "by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    With  a  few  exceptions,  the  market 
nev;s  information  used  hy  these  stations  is  collected  and  com^Diled  "by  the 
hureaxi,  which  has  just  issued  a  directory  of  stations  and  commodities 
.covered  hy  the  "broadcasts,     0?he  directory  shows  an  increase  of  '90  sta- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and  an  increase  of  more  tha,n  loO  during  the 
past  two  years.    The  information  in  the  directory  was  o"btained  through 
questionnaires  sent  to  each  of  the  726  radio  stations  in  the  United  States 
(Blue  Anchor,  June, ) 

J^^e^l^  Committee  on  Agricult^are  and  Forestry  reported  with 

amendment        2212,  to  provide  for  the  development  of  mar^ 
keting  and  marketing  services  in  the  states  (S.Rept,  60l), 

Comjnittee  on  Claims  reported  with  amendments  S.  2399>  "^^-^  relief 

of  certain  former  employees  of  the  Parm  Security  Adinini  strati  on  ( S.Rept, 
602), 

Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  without  amend- 
ment H.R,  161,  authorizing  Hawaii  to  sell  public  lands  to  citizens  who 
possess  the  qualifications  of  homesteaders  and  who  have  received_ loans 
■under  the  Bahkhead-Jone s  farm  tenant  act  (S.Rept,  606). 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reported  with  amendments  H.R,  5^35» 
to  authorize  the  President  to  render  closer  and  more  effective  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  repu'blics  ( S.Rept.  60S). 

Recessed  until  Monday,  June  I9. 

House  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  I569,  extending 

June  15  to  subsequent  years  certain  provisions  of  the  agricultural 

adjustment  act  relating  to  cotton  county  «icreage  allot- 
ments. 

House  Passed  H.J. Res.  326,  relief  bill.     Leavy  amendment 

June  16  to  make  available  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  funds 

collected  during  fiscal  year  1939        ru.ral  rehabilitation 
loans  was  defeated;  as  passed  the  House,  $123,000,000  is  provided  for  the 
FSA. 

Received  from  the  president  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  exist- 
ing appropriation  for  Biological  Survey  for  19^0  (H.Doc.  3^3);.  "to  Com.  on 
Approx^riations, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  without  amendment  H.R.  bS52, 
authorizing  federal  participation  in  the  Francisco  Vasqaez  de  Coronado 
Exposition  (H.Rept.  8^9);  and_ without  amendment  H.J, Res,  278  to  authorize 
appropriation  of  $g51»l^-1.59  additional  for  federal  part icix^at ion  in  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  I939  (H.Rept.  S50). 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reioorted  with  amendment  H.R.  G^^l,  to 
provide  revenue,  eq-ualize  taxation,  etc.  (H.Rept,  855). 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  5^27,  Labor  Department  a^jpro- 
priation  bill, 

(Prex^ared  by  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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WALLACE  01]  The  press  should  strive  to  huild  up  a  concept  of  the 

THE  FHESS  general  welfare  which  transcends  the  v/elfare  of  any  in- 

dividual or  any  group  and  the  editorial  and  news  pages 
should  try  to  hold  the  scales  level  "between  the  three  great  economic 
groups,  agriculture,  industry  and  lahor,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
told  the  Alahama  Press  Association  in  Washington  last  night, 

"Our  co-untry,  with  its  wealth  and  natiiral  resources,  with  its  in- 
genuity and  inech».nical  skill,"  he  declared,   "ought  to  have  ajid  can  have 
a  national  incorae  of  $100,000,000,000.    But  such  an  income  cannot  he  at- 
tained without  teamwork  among  all  our  great  groups,  without  mutual  under- 
standing among  agriculture,  lahor  and  industry.     Such  an  income  cannot 
"be  attained  if  any  two  of  these  groups  gang  up  on  the  third.     If  agricul- 
ture and  la.hor  gang  up  on  "business  or  lahor  and  "Dusiness  gang  up  on  agri- 
culture or  agriculture  and  business  gang  up  on  la'oor  the  whole  country 
will  suffer." 

pressures  on  the  newspapers,  he  said,  were  "mostly  in  the  direction 
of  favoring  the  interests  of  business  and  pressures  on  behalf  of  labor 
and  agriculture  do  not  make  themselves  felt  in  the  editorial  room  of  the 
average  newspaper."    Therefore,  he  said,  the  nev/spapers  might  well  strive 
to  reach  the  ideal  carved  in  stone  above  the  doorway  of  tho  Supreme  Court, 
"Equal  Justice  Under  Law,  " 

He  endorsed  a  suggestion  tha-t  the  newspaper  publishers  and  the  edi- 
torial workers  establisli  "a  board  or  agency  of  their  orm.  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  accuracy  of  ethical  ha^ndling  of  news  accounts  or  editorial 
comment,"  this  board  or  agency  to  "confine  itself  to  those  few  cases  which 
were  the  subject  of  great  controversy,  with  charges  of  unfaarness,  in- 
accuracy, injury  to  the  public  interest,  or  injury  to  innocent  persons." 
(Uew  York  Times. ) 


EAEIM  PURCHASE  The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  approved  yesterday 

BILL  APJROTSD    a  bill  under  which  the  Eoderal  Government  would  under- 
write $350,000,000  of  private  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
farms.     The  bill,  by  Senator  Lee  of  Oklahoma,  would  apply  to  farm  pur- 
chase loans  a  xjrinciplo  similar  to  tha.t  followed  in  the  home  loan  field 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,    Aides  of  Senator  Lee  said  52 
Senators,  a  majority,  had  signed  the  measure  as  co-authors,  and  that 
Chairman  Jones  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  would  press  for  a  simi- 
lar bill  in  the  House,     The  bill  would  be  administered  by  the  laXm  Security 
Administration.     (A.P,  ). 
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Pay  Rolls  "Farmers  paid  out  to  farn  lalDorers  in  193^  cash 

on  Farms  v^ge^  of  55^  million  dollars^  they  furnished  iDoard  and 

lodging  valued  at  137  millions,  and  sapplied  other  per- 
quisites amounting  to  65  millions,"  says  the  Agricultural  Situation 
(June),     "The  total  v.as  75^  million  dollars.    This  'farm  pay  roll'  was 
slightly  less  than  the  total  of  79^  million  dollars  in  1937 »  '^^^ 
cept  for  that  year,  it  was  the  largest  since  1931  •    The  largest  farm 
pay  roll  in  30  years  of  CT0vernm.ent  record  was  1,7^0  million  dollars  in 
1920,  the  smallest  r^as  517  rdllions  in  1933,. .In  the  last  30  years, 
hired  la"bor  has  cost  farmers  a  total  of  29. g  "billion  dollars,  or  an 
average  of  almost  1  Million  dollars  a  year.     Cash  wages  have  made  up 
73  percent  of  this  total.    The  remainder  —  27  percent  —  represents 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  given  to  hired  farm  la"borers  in  addition 
to  Ccash  T,-^Ages.    IDuring  the  30  years  there  have  "been  wide  annual  fluc- 
tuations in  the  farm  pay  roll.    From  1909  to  19I5  the  farm-labor  "bill 
was  around  70O  or  SOO  million  dollars.    Beginning  in  I916,  it  increased 
steadily  to  a  peak  of  1.8  "pillion  dollars  in  1920,  when  wage  rates  and 
other  prices  wore  at  unusually  high  levels.     In  1921,  the  farm-labor 
"bill  declined  to  between  1,1  and  1.2  "billion  dollars,  and  remained 
close  to  that  level  through  1930  v;hen  another  decline  sot  in.  From 
the  1933  depression  low  of  a  little  more  than  ^00  million  dollars,  it 
increased  to  almost  SOO  million  dollars  in  1937*  "but  declined  again  in 
1932       752  million  dollars.     Similar  fluctuations  have  occurred  in 
the  cash-wage  "bill.    From  a  level  "betv/een  5OO  and  6OO  million  dollars 
in  the  earlier  years,  it  reached  its  high  point  in  192O  at  I.3  hillion 
dollars.    From  192I  to  I93O,  it  fluctuated  narrowly  around  900  million 
dollars.     Its  low  point  in  1933  ^^"^s  366  million  dollars,  from,  which  it 
rose  to  570  millions  in  1937,'and  556  millions  in  193S.,." 

Timber  "A  machine  which  in  five  seconds  gives  the  exact 

Machines  volume  of  a  growing  tree  of  any  kind  and  any  dimensions, 

and  two  other  interesting  instruments  for  timber  assess- 
ments, have  heen  built  "by  a  Swedish  inventor,"  says  Holger  Lundberg  in 
Scientific  Am.orican  (July).  "The  'trunk  volum.e  calculator,'  as  the 
machine  is  called,  has  "been  constructed  Tdv  a  Swedish  forestry  expert, 
Capt .  Alvar  IDrangel,  and  it  has  "been  considered  of  such  value  thpt  the 
Swedish  government  has  helped  finan.ce  r^anufacture.     It  is  a  'nomo-m.e- 
cb-anical'   calculating  machine,  cqaipped  with  certain  mechanical  devices 
through  which  a  number  of  scales  can  be  set  in  relation  to  each  other. 
The  machine  is,  practically  speaking,  an  endless  table  system,  which  in 
five  seconds  solves  an  equation  after  five  of  its  variables  have  "been 
given  exact  values.    For  assessment  of  the  cu"bic  content  of  growing 
trees,  the  m.achine  is  thus  set  for  the  values  of  the  trunk  curvature, 
the  class  of  bark,  the  taper  percentage,  the  length  of  the  trunk  and, 
finally,  the  diameter  of  the  tree  at  breast  height.    The  volume  is  im- 
mediately o'Dtained,  exact  to  a  ten  thousandth  of  a  cubic  meter.     The  ■ 
machine,  which  has  about  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  calculating  machine, 
but  is  operated  "by  dials  instead  of  keys,  is  able  to  deliver  8,000,000 
volume  figu.reSf .  The  two  othor  instruments,  constructed  by  the  sam.e 
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inventor,  are  a  Hrunk  diareber  rccistrator,  '  working  on  the  sp„ne 
principles  as  the  f irst-nentionec'.  machine  and  of  alDOut  the  sane  t^.T^e, 
and  a  precision  hei^rht  neasurin^^  instrunent,  "by  neans  of  -which  the 
hei-^ht  fron  the  cat  to  anv  desired  point  on  the  trunk  can  "be  rapi'dly 
and  correctly  fixed..." 

Calif.  Co-op  "...The  most  distinctive  fen.ture  of  cooperative 

Cotton  C-ins       gins  in  California  is  tr.e  r-anner  in  which  these  associ- 
ations are  financed  "b.y  their  nen'bers,"  says  Otis  T. 
Weaver,  Parr.  Credit  Adnini  strati  on,  in  No?/s  for  Farrier  Cooperatives 
(June).     "Althou.^h  these  gins  are  only  2  years  old,  their  nen'bers  liave 
already  learned  one  extrencly  important  cooiDorative  principle  that 
sone  cooperative  gins  in  other  States  have  not  "been  a'ole  to  figure 
out  vd.th  as  nach  as  I5  to  20  years'  ex^^erience.    The  nenbers  of  these 
gins  have  learned  that  they  nust  "buy  and  ijny  for  their  gin  plcants.  Not 
only  did  these  menbers  nake  a  s^j-bstantial  cash  investnent  in  the  capi- 
tal of  their  association  at  the  tine  it  was  organized  hut  e^ach  nenljer 
continues  to  nake  an  additional  investnent  ea.ch  tine  he  gins  a  "bale  of 
cotton.    5^ron  the  noney  due  the  nenher  for  cottonseed  as  each  'oale  of 
cotton  is  ginned,   the  association  witiiholds  or  'retains'  $1.50  for  capi- 
tal purx"Oses.    ?or  the  three  of  these  associations  that  have  "bought  gin 
IDlants  these  'retains'  are  used  to  pa-.-  off  loans  Tvhich  they  o"btained 
from  the  Berkeley  Bank  for  Cooperatives,    After  the  loan  is  paid,  this 
$1.50  retain  will  still  "be  nade  for  each  "bale  ginned.    The  cash  funds 
that  will  "be  accumlated  there"by  will  then  "be  used  to  pay  "back  these 
$1.50  per  "bale  retains  that  were  n.ade  the  first  yep.r  the  gin  stnrtcd 
operating.    This  is  the  revolving  plan  of  financing  applied  to  coopera- 
tive cotton  gins.  .  The  ner^hers  first  "buy  their  c-^in  plant  and  then  keex) 
on  "buying  it  fron  themselves  yea.r  after  year.    A  new  nem"ber  who  joins 
after  the  gin  plant  is  paid  for  is  forced  to  furnish  capital  just  like 
the  original  nenbers  did.    The  nen"ber  v.ho  moves  avay  eventually  gets 
"back  all  the  noney  he  invested  in  the  capital  of  the  association.  And 
during  all  this  tine  each  n en "ber  furnishes  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
nun"ber  of  "bales  he  gins.     The  lOO-'oale  nan  has  to  furnish  10  tines  as 
nach  capital  as  the  lO-'bale  nan. ..The  earnings  of  the  associa^tion  a^re 
returned  to  the  patrons  as  cash  patronage  dividends  a.t  the  end  of  each 
season..."  .  . 

Nenatode  "Even  thou^i  it  costs  $200  per  acre  to  rid  his 

Control  celery  plant  "beds  of  ncnatodcs,  Dr.  J.  R.  Watson,  of  the 

University  of  Floridav,  finds  this  a  profita"ble  invest- 
nent," sa.ys  Country  Hone  Magazine  (July).     "Wat son' s  prescription  calls 
for  600  pounds  of  sodiun  cj^anide  ajid  900  loounds  of  annoniun  s-alj-hate 
per  acre.     These  are  separately  dissolved  in  water.    The  cyanide  solu- 
tion is  sprinkled  over  the  "beds,  and  the  soil  is  then  soaked  with  vjater. 
Next,  the  sulphate  solution  is  applied,  sjid  no  re- water  is  D.^.d.e'^^,  The 
two   dienicaJ-s  quickly  react  to  forn  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  puts  a  sad- 
den end  to  these  iDarasites. . .  " 
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Paper  Milk  Louise  P.  Tanner,  author  of  "The  Paper  Milk  Con- 

Conta.inors         tainer,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anerican  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation (June-July)  savs  in  part:     "Certainly  the  con- 
venience of  the  i^aper  packa^^o,  its  ease  of  transportation  and  reduced 
weight  should  interest  the  nilk  nan  and  the  consuner  who  has  to  c-arry 
"bottles  fron  a  store.    A  case  of  12  filled  glass  "bottles  weighs  a'oout 
6U  iDOunds  as  against  a  weight  of  alDout  27  pounds  for  filled  paper  l:ot- 
tles.    An  aesthetic  factor,  in  favor  of  the  paper  container,  is  that 
the  usual  odors  of  a  dairy,  a  conl:inaticn  of  stale  nilk  in  unwcashed 
returned  "bottles,  stean,  and  soggy  wooden  crates,  are  not  found  in  the 
dairy  which  uses  only  paper  containers.    The  effect  of  li.::ht  in  devol- 
opnent  of  off  flavors  is  less  v/ith  x^aper  containers  than  in  glass  "bot- 
tles, a  condition  too  frequently  unappreciated  'by  the  oonsuner.  Con- 
suner preference  for  the  x^aper  nilk  container  Wras  evident  fron  221  re- 
plies to  a  questionnaire.     Such  reasons  as  these,  aside  fron  the  pu"b- 
lic  health  asi^ects,   were  given  for  the  preferences:     less  space  occu- 
liicd  in  the  refrigerator,   ea.sier  to  ojDon  and  close  after  once  "being 
opened,  no  washing  necessary,  no  "breaking  or  chipxoing,  no  "bottles  to 
"be  returned,   excellent  for  x^icnics  as  they  pack  easily  and  are  disx^osed 
of  easily,  less  weight  on  the  refrigerator  shelf,  enpty  iDottles  are 
good  for  kindling  fires,  and  they  elininate  noise  of  "bottles  and  cases 
in  the  early  norning,     Sone  cons'jjiers  o"bjocted  to  x>aper  containers  "be- 
cause they  are  not  sufficiently  translucent  to  show  the  crean  line. 
Others  con^-^lained  that  cren^n  cannot  "be  renoved  as  easily. .  .Fron  the 
evidence  at  hand,  it  seens  that  a  distinct  advance  in  nerchandi sing  of 
nilk  has  "been  nade  "by  the  develox^nent  of  one-service  paper  containers 
for  retail  trade.    They  ax^x^ear  to  neet  all  the  requirenents  of  a  sat- 
isfactory^ recex^tacle  for  distributing  fluid  nilk.    Convenient  to 
handle,  not  too  expensive,  and  used  hut  once,  the  great  najorits^,  ( ^C^) 
yield  no  nicroorganisns.    Those  which  have  contained  nicroorganisns, 
yielded  on  the  average  only  ahout  two  cells  x^'^^  quart  container..." 

Second  G-rowth  G-,  H.  Lentz,  of  the  Porest  Service,  in  the  Southern 

Southern  Pine    Pulp  &  Pax^er  Journal  (June)  says  that  during  the  past 

three  years  there  l:ia.s  develox^ed  a  narket  for  snail- si  zed 
second-growth  tin"ber  over  a  large  x^o^tion  of  the  southern  pine  region. 
"The  developnent  of  this  n«o.rket,"  he  says,  "hias  in  sone  cas.es  furnished 
An  added  inxoetus  to  the  x'^^actice  of  forestry  and  h<as  established  a 
value,  however  lov7,  for  trees  "below  sawlog  size  (9"  di^n^eter  at  breast 
height)  and  too  snail  to  be  turx^entined  at  a  profit.    The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  tinber  on  the  ax^x^roxinately  U,7Q0,000  acres  o\med  or  con- 
trolled by  sone  thirty  pine  x^^^lp  and  pax:er  ndlls  is  second  growth,  nach 
of  it  too  snail  even  to  be  cat  for  x'>Tilp"w^^^-»    Although  young  stands  of 
second-growth  x^ino  are  often  clear  cut  for  x^'J-lpwood,  such  practices 
are  not  apxoroved  by  the  najority  of  the  nenbers  of  the  southern  -pino 
pu]pwood  industry..." 
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DIET  IN  Large-scale  experiments  in  animal  feeding  in  India, 

DISEASE  in  which  the  diets  ,  eaten  "by  various  sections  of  India's 

millions  of  people  were  fed  to  large  colonies  of  animals, 
and  reproduced  at  the  will  of  the  research  workers  the  saaie  state  of 
health  and  well-heing  and  the  same  types  of  disease  oo served  in  the  human 
population,  were  described  yesterday  for  the  first  time  "by  Dr.  Victor  &, 
Heiser  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  the  Americari  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,     The  experiments  revealed,  Dr.  Heiser  reported, 
that  the  diet  eaten  by  certain  peoples  in  northern  India,   "among  Yilzom 
are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  mankind,"  produced  a  race  of  animals 
equally  as  healthy  and  free  from  disease.     On  the  other  r^and,  Dr.  Heiser 
reported,  animals  living  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  but  receiv- 
ing a  different  diet  developed  no  loss  than  thirty-nine  different  seri- 
ous diseases  affecting  practically  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  all  of 
them  common  among  the  human  being  eating  the  same  typo  of  diet,  Tlie 
health  diet  consisted  of  whole  wheat  flour,  unleavened  bread  with  fresh 
butter,   sprouted  gram  (legumio),  fresh  raw  carrots  and  cabbage,  whole 
milk,   small  portion  of  meat  once  a  week,  and  ?ji  abundance  of  water  for 
drinking  and  washing  purposes.     (iTew  York  Times,  ) 

WATERWAY  BILL  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  approved  and  sent  to 

the  Senate  yesterday  the  bill  authorizing  expenditure  of 
$U07,  S'55. 600  in  forty-one  states  for  watenmys,   flood  control,  power 
developmen-^  and  other  pui'pcaQe.     The  m.easure  involves  127  projects, 
(Washington.  Post,  ) 


GRAIN  RAIL  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  yesterday  suspend- 

CUT  DEIEPJRED       ed  until  next  January  20  proposed  railroad  freight  rates 

which  would  have  substantially  reduced  carrying  charges 
on  grain  shipped  from  the  r.lidwest  to  North  Atlantic  ports  for  e^ort. 
The  proposed  rates  were  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  yesterday.     Shey  ap- 
plied to  barley,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  T.meat  in  carload  lots  from  Uhicago, 
Peoria,.  St,  Louis,  and  intervening  points,     Tiie  ccmmission  announced  that 
it  would  investigate  their  reasonableness  in  the  period  of  suspension, 
(New  York  Times,) 
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Oklahoma  "Why  tenants  move  every  year  was  "brought  out  in  a 

Tenant  Survey    recent  survey  made  "by  the  Farm  Landlord-Tenant  Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma  Extension  Service,  reports  H.  A,  G-raham, 
supervisor,"  says  an  editorial  in  Farm  &  Ranch  (June),  "Poor  farming 
"by  tenants  was  the  first  reason  given  "by  the  landlords  for  moving  every 
year.    Tenants  gave  as  their  reason  for  so  much  moving,   seeking  "better 
land  and  "buildings  necessary  for  proper  farming.    Many  landlords  de- 
clared that  some  tenants  a"buse  or  destroy  the  property  and  do  not  keep 
the  place  up,  making  it  difficult  to  rent  farms  to  other  tenants.  Ten- 
ants said  that  competition  "betv/een  tenants  who  "bid  against  each  other 
for  iDetter  places  caused  them  to  move.    They  stated  that  when  they  move 
on  a  place  and  fix  it  up  so  that  it  would  "be  comfortahle  and  convenient, 
another  tenant  would  come  along  and  over- "bid  them.    Farm  machinery  was 
listed  "by  "both  landlords  and  tenants  as  another  reason  for  the  increas- 
ing mo"bility.    Some  said  a  tractor  will  take  the  place  of  from  three 
to  seven  tenants,  operating  wit'in.  teams».." 

Planning  An  article,  "Resources  Are  Wealth,"  in  May-June 

Programs  Conservation  (condensed  from  National  Resources  Planning 

Facts)  reports:     "Over  1,000  towns  and  cities,  and  more 
thin  500  of  the  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States  are  doing  planning 
work  today.    They  plan  ahead  in  order  that  their  budgets  may  provide 
for  playgrounds  and  parks  this  year  and  streets  and  highways  in  the 
years  to  come.    They  zone  residential  districts  to  protect  home  values 
and  provide  for  the  expansion  of  "business  and  industry.    They  study 
their  population  growth  and  the  needs  of  their  citizens.    In  -the  light 
of  their  financial  positions,  they  arrange  programs  and  plans  for  the 
future.    The  state  and  national  governments,  to"  some  extent,  do  like- 
wise.   It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  planning,  "based  on  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  all  resources,  has  heen  practiced  at  these  higher 
levels  of  government .. .There  are  today  forty-five  state  planning  hoards 
operating  either  "by  state  laws  or  through  governors'  appointments. 
These  "boards  have  taken  an  inventory  of  state  resources.    Their  studies 
have  revealed  which  resources  are  plentiful  and  which  are  lacking.  There 
are  many  problems  that  do  not  stop  at  state  lines.    Rivers,  for  example, 
carry  pollution  over  state  houndcaries  and  the  states  affected  have  to  . 
solve  pro"blems  of  this  kind  "by  group  agreement  and  action.    Planning  for 
the  settlement  of  such  difficulties  is  done  "by  two  or  more  states  acting 
as  a  region.    An  example  of  this  is  seen  ih  New  England  and  the  Pacific 
.Northwest  where  the  state  plarjning  "boards  cooperate  as  regional  planning 
.coixiissions  to  noet  a  variety  of  interstate  problems.    There  are  many 
different  types  of  regions.    Where  there  is  a  community  of  interest 
overlapping  state  lines,  a  metropolitan  region  ha.s  been  developed  for 
planning  the  solution  of  urban  problems.    For  the  federal  government,  the 
National  Resources  Committee  makes  studies  of  the  nation's  resources,  and 
of  social,  industrial  and  economic  trends,  and,  from  these  studies  in  an 
advisory  capacity  recommends  programs. ^nd  policies  for  conservation  and 
development  of  land,  water,  mineral,  population,  scientific  and  techno- 
logical, or  other  national  resources..*" 
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Coon  Valley  Oldest  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  deinonstra- 

Conservation      tion  areas,  Coon  Valley,  Wisconsin,  has  "been  transfonned, 

says  R.  H.  Musser,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in 
an  article,  "Coon  Valley  —  Five  Yeo.rs  After,"  in  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
turist (June  ly).    "In  1933,"        saj-s,  "the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
'moved  in'  on  the  92,000-acre  watershed.    At  that  tine.  Coon  Valley  was 
knoim  as  one  of  the  most  severely  eroded  asrri cultural  areas  in  the  Ux^- 
per  Mississippi  Valley.    By  cattin^^  down  much  of  the  timber,  permitting 
cattle  to  graze  in  the  rest  of  it,  and  cultivating  sloping  fields  in 
straight  up-and-down  hill  rows,  nan  had  speeded  up  erosion  x^rocessos 
tremendously.    In  many  places  hage  gullies  cat  "back  through  valuable 
crop  land,  and  small  shoestring  gu.llies  wore  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
sloping  field  after  a  heavy  rain.    Sheet  erosion  was  ever3n:7hcre  evident. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  Jlxpcrir.ent  Station,  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  individual  farmers,  service  officials  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  erosion  control  denonstr^^-tions,  •  .Today,  it's  clearly  evic'.ent 
tiiat  the  battle  against  the  erosion  menace  is  being  won  on  the  demonstra- 
tion farms.    Literally  thousands  of  small  shoestring  gallies  ibiave  been 
plowed  in  and  completely  healed  as  a  result  of  terracing,  contour  strip 
cropping  ,  and  the  other  phrases  of  the  progran.    Dar.s  and  trees  have  ef- 
fectively controlled  larger  gullies. .  .From  the  standpoint  of  farm  mm- 
agement,  the  shift  in  land  uso  has  been  the  most  drastic  ch:ange  brought 
about  by  the  conservation  -pTOgvai-i,    A  recent  survey  revealed  that  on  37^ 
farms  included  in  the  demonstration  program,  the  total  acreage  of  culti- 
vated land  has  been  reduced  from  l6,750  acres  to  15>^90  acres,  a  reduc- 
tion of  7»5  percent ..  .Crop  returns  cpji  be  figured  pretty  accurately  in 
terns  of  nutrient  production,  and  t ho  erosion  control  program  has  re- 
sulted in  an  actual  increase  in  the  am.ount  of  feed  produced  on  the  farm-S 
The  reduction  made  in  corn  and  grain  has  been  m.ore  tlian  offset  by  the 
increase  in  alfalfa.    The  production  of  nutrients  in  the  form  of  grain 
has  "been  cut  nearly  in  half,  but  in  the  form  of  roughage  nutrient  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  by  more  than  50  percent.     The  production  of 
roiighage  was  so  much  greater  than  the  production  of  grain  to  start  with 
that  the  end  result  is  a  marked  increase  in  total  feed.  Approximately 
23  million  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  were  produced  on  the 
fanns  each  year  before  .the  erosion  control  work  was  started.    Last  year, 
28,157,000  pounds  were  produced,  an  increase,  of  more  than  5»150|000 
pounds,  " 


' .  •  • 


New  Milo  "When  John  B.  Sieglinger,  of  the  Great  Plains  Ex- 

Maize  i-^eriment  Station,  at  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  announced  his 

new  Sooner  milo  maize,   farmers  for  miles  aroujid  wrote  in 
for  seed,"  says  Countiy  Homo  Magazine*/ (July) .     "They  knew  tlriat  any 
plant  which  could  stand  the  gaff  of  wind,  heat  and  drought  to  which 
Sieglinger' s  experimental  crops  load  been  subjected  must  be  a  ^^vy  tough 
specimen.    Planted  July  10,   this  d\\ari,   crookneck,  yellow  milo  yielded 
5  bushels  of  grain  in  the  driest  seasonwhich  that  area  h^s  ever  knov/n. 
Last  year  it  yielded  U5  bushels.    Certified  seed  of  this  new  milo  is 
being  produced  at  G-reenfield,  Oklahoma..." 
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Senate  Began  de"bate  on  H.  E.  3325>        extend  the  time  with- 

June  19  in  which  the  iiowers  relating  to  the  stahilization  fund 

and  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the  dollar  may  "be  exer- 
cised. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S,  1569,  extending  to  subsequent 
years  certain  provisions  of  the  A<^ri caltural  Adjustment  Act  relating  to 
cotton  county  acreage  allotments  (this  "bill  will  now  he  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident )  • 

Agreed  to  S.  Res.  IO6,  authorizing  the  committee  investigating  the 
production,  transportation,  and  marketing  of  wool,  to  expend  $3,000  ad- 
ditional . 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  the  following  without 
amendment  the  Coffee  Federal  seed  hill,  E.  H.  5625  (S.  Kept.  6II);  with 
amendment  H.  J,  Res.  2U7,   to  provide  minimum  national  allotments  for  cot- 
ton; without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  2US,  to  provide  minimum  national  allot- 
m^ents  for  wheat.    Committee  on    "Education  and  Lahor  reported  with  amicnd- 
ment  S.  10^2,  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contract  s- Act  (S.  Rept. 
616). 

House  Passed  H.  R.  6S5I,  revenue  hill,  hy  a  vote  of  357  to 

June  19  1.  •  ■ 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report,  on  H.  R.  57^2,  to 
provide  for  temporary  postponement  of  the  operations  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (this  hill  will  now 
he  sent  to  the  President). 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  -6392,  State,  Justice,  and 
ComiTierce  appropriation  hill. 

Committee  on  Public  Lands  report ed. without  amendment  H.  R.  l675»"tc> 
establish  a  national  land  policy  and  to  provide  homesteads  free  of  debt 
for  actual  farm  families  (H.  Rept.  866). 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Silage  Cutter  "Just  as  the  threshing  ring  is  being  dissolved  by 

for  One-Plow      individually  o^Tied  small  harvesters,   so  may  the  silo 

filling  ring  give  v^y  to  smaller  ensilage  cutters  for 
the  farmer's  o^;ra  use,"  says  Farm  Implement  News  (June  I7).     "There  is 
a  new  large  capacity  cutter  for  one-plow  tractor  power,  5  H,P.  electx'ic 
motor  or  any  larger  power.     The  Wisconsin  system  of  silo,  filling  with- 
out a  big  crew  makes  use  of  the  new  smaller  cutters  running  at  slow 
speed  and  requiring  less  power... The  cutter  turns  out  12  to  22  tons  of 
corn  or  grass  silage  an  hour.     It  can  be  quickly  set  up  by  one  man  to 
put  up  a  crop  of  green  legume  or  grass  silage  on  a  moment's  notice. 
Phosphoric  acid,  molasses  or  whey  preservative  are  easily  fed  into  the 
blower.    This  same  outfit  chops  2  to  U  tons  of  dry  hay  or  straw  per 
hour  and  blows  it  into  the  mow,  requiring  less  storage  space  than  baled 
hay.    V/ith  a  simple  screen  attachment,  the  machine  makes  roughage  re- 
cut  meal.    The  Junior  ensilage  cutter  is  a  natural  development  in  the 
wake  o,f  one-plow  tractors  where  a  large  capacity  with  this  amount  of 
power  is  desired.. .." 
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APPROPRIATION  A  Senate-House  conference  committee  agreed  yesterday 

BILL  ACTION       on  an  Agriculture  Department  appropriation  "bill  carrying 

more  thaji  $1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19U0,  accord- 
ing to  an  Associated  Press  report.    Representative  Cannon  of  Misso-'ori  said 
House  conferees  had  accepted  the  $225,000,000  increase  voted  "by  the  Sen- 
ate for  additional  farm  "benefit  payments,  "but  would  ask  separate  House 
votes  on  nmerous  other  Senate  increases.     Senator  Bahkhead  of  AlalDama 
said  the  conference  group  had  made  reductions  of  only  $13,126,^39  from 
the  $1,219,000,000  total  approved  hy  the  Senate. 

Senator  Bankhead  said  a  compromise  on  the  administration  proposal 
for  a  government  subsidy  for  cotton  exports  i7as  the  final  item  in  the 
Senate-House  Committee  agreement,  \7hich  now  must  go  "back  to  "both  cham"bers 
for  approval.    Under  the  "bill  as  approved  "by  the  Senate,  about  $^0,000,- 
000  would  be  available  to  subsidize  cotton  exports.     This  would  come  from 
$90,000,000    available  from  customs  rec  eipts  and  $113,000,000  additional 
voted  by  the  Senate  for  farm  surplus  removal  operations.    Ho  said  the  con- 
ferees had  agreed  that  one-half  of  the  total  available  for  cotton  from 
the  $113,000,000  would  be  utilized  to  increase  domestic  uses  of  cotton, 
while  the  balance  could  be  used  "as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sees  fit. 

The  $225,000,000  for  benefit  priyments  accepted  by  tho  Houso  conferees 
would  be  in  addition  to  $500,000,000  previously  approved  by  the  House  for 
farmers  growing  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice  and  tobacco  under  tho  adminis- 
tration program, 

COTTON  EXPORT  Secretary  of  Igricult^jire  Wallace  yesterday  cited  Sec- 

EMERGENCY  retary  of  State  Hull  as  mi  advocate  of  a  cotton-eroort 

subsidy  as  an  emergency  measure  and  thus  sought  to  refute 
contentions  in  certain  quarters  that  Mr.  H-.i.ll ,   in  particular,  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  opposed  to  what  I.Ir.  Wallace  considers  the  most 
practical  and  least  expensive  means  r.f  rccapt'cring  American  cotton  markets 
abroad.     Secretary  Wallace  scad  the  cottoii  situation  r^resented  a  real 
emergency  to  the  country,    Mr,  "FT'allace,  at  bar  cons- '.Itation  with  the  State 
Department,  said:   "Both  departments,   I  br;licve,  are  agreed  that  the  trade 
agreements  progrron  represerrfcs  the  soundest  long-term  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade  relations  of  t-ie  United  States,  and  that  these 
programs  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  export  surplus  problem  and  the 
wealth  of  the  entire  nation."     (New  York  Times.) 
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Serum  for  Dogs  no  longer  die  of  distemper  at  the  rate  of  every 

Distemper  dog  that  gets  the  disease,  Lieut.  Col.  Hn-ymond  A.  Kelser, 

chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Veterinary  Corps,  reported  re- 
cently to  the  virus  conference  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.    Many  dog 
lives  are  now  "being  saved  hy  a  serum  which  if  used  early  markedly  cuts 
the  course  of  the  disease.     This  most  important  known  dog  disease  and 
human  influenza  may,  Col.  Kelser  said,  he  caused  "by  a  very  similar  virus 
which  at  one  time  branched  from  a  common  stem.    The  two  diseases  <are 
strikingly  similar  and  the  virus  is  an  organism  renowned  for  its  abil- 
ity to  adapt  itself  to  a  now  host.    The  serum  against  distemper  is  made 
from  the  "blood  of  artificially  immunized  dogs,  that  is,  dogs  vaccinated 
against  distemper  and  then  injected  with  tremendous  doses  of  the  livinf: 
virus  which  spurs  their  "bodies  to  "build  up  even  more  resistance  against 
the  disease.    The  vaccine  alone  is  net  sufficient  protection,  and  while 
scientists  would  like  to  dispense  with  the  inoculations  of  the  living 
virus,  tkat  step,  Col.  Kelser  said,  must  await  further  research*  No 
specific  drug  for  distemper  is  knoT/n.  (Science  Service.)' 

Course  in  "A  new  kind  of  agricultur/d  education  was  set  in 

Chemur^  motion  recently  when  North  Tcxas  State  Teachers  College 

inaugurated  a  course  in  chemargic  education  during  the 
summer  to  accniaint  tocachcrs  with  a  new  type  of  thinking,"  sa3/s  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  (June  9)«  "Texas,  as  the  nation's 
greatest  producer  of  raw  materials  from  cotton,  wool,  mohair,  pine  and 
gam  cellulose,  cattle  and  hides,  milk  and  casein  to  sulphur,  natural 
gas,  petroleum  and  lignite,   stands  to  "benefit  vastly  from  chenurg'lc  in- 
dustries.   With  one  hrlf  of  the  staters  former  cotton  m<arkets  probably 
lost  to  competing  nations,  there  is  ovorjr  reason  v/hy  farmers  should  be 
encouraged  to  produce  such  new  raw  industrini  na.terir<J.s  as  cellulose, 
starch,  vegetable  oils,  proteins,  guns  and  resins  to  serve  a  scries  of 
integrated  new  Texas  industries.     Chenurgy  has  jjassed  the  experimental  ■ 
stage.    The  dedication  of  the  $6,000,000  !Ea.st  Texas  newsprint  mill  at 
Lufkin  is  an  ex-'^nple  of  a  logical  chemurgic  industry  using  the  product 
of  its  young  forests.    Educational  effort  by  Texas  teachers  colleges 
along  this  new  line  cr'Ji  only  result  in  great  good  not  only  to  farmers 
but  to  all  the  people  who  will  benefit  from  improved  farm  income  t  hrough 
new  industries  served  by  the  fam." 

Hog,  Cattle  A  temporary  seasonal  reduction  in  the  marketing  of 

Prospects  hogs  and  fui  increase  in  offerings  of  grain-fed  cattle  for 

the  next  few  months  have  been  predicted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.    The  extent  of  the  decrease  in  hog  marketings 
will  depend  in  part  on  crop  prospects  and  on  the  start  of  the  movement 
of  spring  pigs,  according  to  the  bureau.    Losses  of  spring  pigs  wore  re- 
ported to  be  large,  col though  this  year's  total  crop  is  larger.  Market- 
ings of  grain-fed  cattle  probablj^  will  continue  larger  than  a  year  ago 
during  the  remainder  of  1939*    Further,   slaughter  si^x^plies  of  sheep  and 
lambs  probably  vull  be  smaller  this  summer  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
the  bureau  said.     The  quality  and  finish  of  the  lambs  will  be  lower  thru 
a  year  ago  because  of  poor  pastures  and  range  conditions  in  the  spring. 
(Associated  Press^) 
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Arlransas  C,  0,  Brannen,  assistant  directoi*  of  research, 

Land  Policy       Arkajisas  Experiment  Station,  in  the  Arkansas  Farmer 

{June)  writes  on  a  new  state  land  policy  act,  for  dis- 
posing of  state-owned  lands.     "The  land  is  to  he  inspected  and  classi- 
fied," he  says  in  part,  "to  determine  whether  it  is  suitable  for  pri- 
Tcite  ownership  or  whether  it  should  "be  retained  "by  the  state,  and  also 
to  determine,  in  case  it  is  found  suitable  for  private  ownership, 
whether  it  should  "be  set  aside  as  homestead  land  for  settlement  "by  far- 
mers or  whether  It  should  "be  sold  for  other  purposes.    If  it  is  classi- 
fied as  homestead  land,  it  is  donated  "by  the  state  to  settlers.    If  it 
is  classified  as  non-homestead  land,  it  is  then  su'bject  to  sale  at  its 
appraised  vJxlue.    If  the  land  is  not  suita"ble  for  homestead  or  sale  to  . 
private  individuals,  it  may  he  allocated  to  state  agencies,  su"bject  to 
their  consent,  for  state  forests,  state  parks,  or  other  public  purposes. 
Tracts  of  land  may  he  classified  as  free  land  for  homestead  purposes  on 
condition  that  the  tract  is  large  enough  and  productive  enough  to  sup- 
port a  farm  family..,All  state  land  which  is  not  suitable  for  homestead 
purposes,  and  which  is  not  considered  suitable  for  continued  state  own- 
ership, may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, . .Another  feature  of  the  new 
land  policy  gives  the  State  Land  Commissioner  authority  to  donate,  sell, 
or  lease  state  lands  to  the  federal  government  for  settlement  purposes. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  state  Ifmds  available  to  such  agencies  as  the 
Farm  Securit^^  Administration  and  on  such  conditions  as  will  enable  such 
agencies  to  assist  worthy  tenants  to  become  earners. • .Other  features  in- 
clude restrictions  in  deeds  to  land  passing  to  private  ownership,  which 
will  prevent,  for  a  specified  period  of  years,  the  exploitation  of  tim- 
ber or  other  natural  resources..." 

Plains  States  Offering  figures  or,  as  he  said,  "simple  arithmetic, 

Windbreaks       Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  declares  that  it  was  not 

difficult  to  provide  the  answer  to  the  value  of  President 
Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  tree  strips  in  the  Plain  States  would  serve 
as  effective  windbreaks.    By  the  end  of  the  planting  season  this  year, 
he  reported,  tree  strips  v/ould  be  planted  on  more  than  20,000  farms  to 
help  protect  crops,  soils,  livestock  and  human  beings  from  prairie  winds 
"Under  the  supervision  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Federal  Government  has 
used  only  $8,25^,962  of  emergency  .and  WPA  funds  since  1935  to  plant  127, 
000,000  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  11,000  miles  of  field  windbreak,"  he 
said.     "The  actual  cost  to  the  government  of  growing  and  planting  a.  tree 
is  now  about  four  cents.    The  bookkeex)ing  cost,  which  doesn't  discount 
investments  in  equipm.ent,  nursery  stock,   etc.,  Is  about  five  and  three- 
fourths  cents  this  year."    Mr.  Wallace  urged  farmers  who  already  had  a 
Xjrimary  field- windbreak  to  begin  the  x^lanting  of  one,  two  and  three-row 
intermediate  stri^^s  of  trees  to  give  more  cor.jDlete  protection  to  their 
crops  and  soils.     (New  York  Times.) 
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Senato  Contiiiaod  debato  on  H,  H.  3325,  to  exteni  the  tine 

J-jiie  20  iTithin  which  the  i)Ov/ors  relating  to  the  stalDili zation 

fund  and  alteration  of  the  \7 eight  of  the  dollar  nay  he 

exercised, 

Oomittoe  on  A£:ricixlture  and  Forestry  reported  -with  ar.iendnent  H« 
Uggg,  to  arnGnd  the  Packers  and  Stock^yards  Act.  (S.  Reijt.  629). 

House  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  !!•       6260,  War 

June  20  .  Departnent  civil  appropriation  "bill. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  E,        5^27,  Lahor 
DeiDartnent  appropriation  "bill. 

(prepared  hy  the  Office  of  Badget  and  ?i3iance.) 

California  Pacific  Rural  Press  (June  I7)  reports  that  the 

Citms  Boxes      Governor  of  California  ha-s  signed  a  hill  which  prohihits 

shipnents  of  oranges  and  lenons  outside  the  state  ex- 
cept in  standard  "boxes.     "It  is  felt  the  neasure  vdll  lia.ve  a  sta'bilizing 
effect  on  tlie  market  for  California  oranges  and-lenons,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent shipping  hulk  loads  of  unsized,  ungraded  and  uninspected  oranges 
and,  lenons^    Con3:^jLner  packages  up  to  I5  pounds  and  shipnents.  for  relief 
purposes  are  exempted. "  ' 

Mt.  Washington  Writing  on  "Mount  Washington  Ohservatory, "  in  Uew 

Obeeryator;^'-       England  Ifetaralist  (June)  the  author,  Arthur  E.  Bent,  . 

s'ecretar^^r,  says  in  part:     "In  addition  to  the  (routine 
weather)  ohservations,  there  are  various  research  projects  under  way. 
One  of  the  nost  interdsting  is  a  study  of  ice  fornation,  a  natter  of 
great  inportance  in  aviation.    We  have  also  studied  the  turbulence  of 
the  air  in  the  lee  of  the  summit,  and  it  is  disclosed  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disturbance  near  a  mountsdn  is  greater  than  suiiposed. 
Weather  conditions  are  so  extreme  on  Mount  Washington  that  it  has  been 
•necessary  to  invent  new  techinicfios  of  measurement  and,  in  certain  cases, 
new  instruments.    I^u.ring  the  past  winter  there  has  been  developed  and 
tested  a  nevr  tyvo  of  anemometer  which  may  give  us  greater  knovzledge  of 
the  detailed  stmctij.re  of  the  wind.    The  rega.lar  cnemometer,  which  was 
built  some  years  ago,  is  provided  with  an  electrical  heating  unit  for 
m»l"ting  the  rime,  or  mountain  frost,  which  would  otherv/ise  form  on 
the  instrument  and  impair  the  operation  of  the  rotating  r)ortion.  Other 
natters,  such  as  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  and  the  variation  in 
ultra-high  frequency  radio  signals,  h^ave  been  investigated  and  reports 
published  in  many  scientific  Journals.    A  large  part  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Observatory-  is  provided  bv  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  the  State  cf 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Yankee  Network  radio  organization..." 
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LENDING-  A  new  national  lending  program  calling  for  a  "revolv- 

PRCGHA:-.!  ing  f-mid"  of  $3,ScO,000  and  calculated  to  spur  lagging 

IHCIGSSD  "business  recovery  "by  attracting  idle  investment  capital 

into  the  financing  of  non-federal  pu"blic  works  and  other 
self-liquidating  projects  was  proposed  "by  President  Roosevelt  yesterday 
in  letters  to  Senate  and  House  leaders.     The  plan  contemplates  loan  dis- 
"bursements  of  $^70,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  "beginning  July  1,  The 
president  emphasized  that,  with  no  "out-of-pocket"  cost  to  the  government, 
it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  federal  oudget.     Specifically,   the  presi- 
dent ]proposed  that  certain  federal  agencies  not  now  pennitted  to  do  so 
"be  authorized  to  issue  government -guaranteed  "bonds  to  finance  the  vari- 
ous self-liquidating  loans  proposed,  the  amount  of  such  ohligations  to  "be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  "be  ar"bitrarily  limited  "by  administrative 
direction. 

Among  the  loans  proposed  are  the  following:  Expansion  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  to  reach  a  maximum  of  l,250jOOC  families  not  nov/ 
receiving  electric  service  nor  "likely  to  receive  such  service  in  the  near 
future,"  $U60,000,000  to  he  disbursed  over  7  years  with  $20,000,000  avail- 
aole  in  1939^*^;  expansion  of  the  self-liquidating  portion  of  the  Parm 
Security  Administration's  program  for  tenant  farm  purchases,  reha"bilita- 
tion,  loans  for  minor  improvements  and  repairs  and  to  resettlement  coopera- 
tives and  for  water  facilities, . $500,000, 000  over  2  years  with  $250,000,- 
000  available  in  1939"*^0;  extension  of  long  and  short  term  credits  to 
foreign  governments  for  promoting  foreign  trade,  .tho  proceeds  to  "be  spent 
in  the  United  States  aaid  used  for  development  a^id  reconstruction  in  the 
"borrovdng  country,  $500,000,000  over  2  yoars,  $200,000,000  in  1939-UO,- 
(New  York  Times,)  • 


PARivI  CASPI  Parm-ers'  cash  income  for  May,  according  to  estimates 

INCOL'IE  of  the  Bi^xeau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  totaled  $50g,000,- 

000,  an  increase  of  10  percent  on  the  estimate  of  $U63,- 
000,000  for  April  and  $2,000,000  helow  the  income  reported  for  Iviay  1938'.- 
Goverrjnent  pa.yinents  to  farmers  in  May  amounted  to  $S1,000,000,  a  decrease 
of  $9,000,000,  compared  with  April,  hut  021  increase  of  $37,000,000  over 
"uay  last  year.     Including  governi^ient  payments,  farmers'  total  cash  in- 
come in  May  is  estimated  at  $559,000,000,  comp?.red  with  ^3, 000, 000  for 
April  and  $55^, 000, 000 . for  May  last  year.     (New  York  Times.) 
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''-:"as chopper  With  the  additional  $1,750,000  for  grasshopper  con- 

Oamxjai gn  trol  recently  appropriated  "by    Congress,  the  campaign 

against  grasshopper  infestations  that  promised  to  he  the 
most  serious  in  several  decades  has  been  contimied  at  fall  speed,  the 
Department  announces.    With  the  weather  dry  at  hatching  time  and  ideal 
for  hopper  development,  and  the  season  much  earlier  than  usual  in  Okla- 
homa, Texas  and  Arizona  where  enormous  quantities  of  eggs  were  laid 
last  fall,  the  funds  for  grasshoppor  control  provided  hy  the  First  De- 
ficiency Act  were  exhausted  the  first  week  in  June.    By  that  time  ISO,- 
000  tons  of  poison  bait  had  "been  sent  to .  the  2U  States  facing  heavy 
crop  losses  from  hoppers.    This  is  all  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Illinois.    B.  M.  Gaddis,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  ^arantine,  v/ho  is  directing  the  campaign,  says 
that  an  equal  amount  of  the  poison  materials  probably  will  be  needed 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.    The  Department  buys  the  bait  ingredients 
and  ships  them  to  selected  centers,  where  they  are  mixed  and  distributed 
through  local  agencies  to  farmers,  v/ho  spread  the  bait  over  their  fields. 
There  are  three  distinct  grasshopper  problems  this  year,  Mr.  G-addis  says, 
the  lesser  migratory  grasshopper  in  the  northwestern  Great  Plains;  the 
long- winged  migratory  hopper  in  the  southern  plains  area;  and  the  crop 
land  species  prevalent  throughout  the  infested  area.    Department  of- 
ficials are  confident  that  this  year's  control  campaign  will  go  far  to- 
ward £)i'otecting  crops  against  grasshoppers. 

Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  follow- 

Examinations      ing  examinations:    No.  52»  unassembled;  Associate  Ware- 
house Examiner,  $3,200,  Assistant  Warehouse  Examiner, 
$2,600  (Optional  subjects:     (l)    Bulk  Grain  Warehouses,  (2)  Canned 
Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Warehouses,  (3)    Cotton  Warehouses,  (U)    Sack  Grain 
Warehouses);  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    No.  57»  assembled; 
Junior  Warehouse  Examiner,  $2,000  (Optional  subjects:     (l)    Cotton  ware- 
houses, (2)    Grain  warehouses);  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  No. 
59,  assembled;  Senior  Field  Aid  (Forage  Crops) ,  $2,000, .Assistant 
Laboratory  Aid  (Plant  Technology),  $1,620,  Junior  Field  Aid,  $l,UUo, 
Junior  Laboratory/  Aid,  $l,UUo,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  not  later  than  the  following  dates:     (a)    July  I7,  if 
received  from  States  other  than  those  named  in  (b),     (b)    July  20,  if 
received  from  the  following  States:    Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, Washington,  Wyoming* 

Wis.  Vacuum  An  article  in  The    Canner  (June  I7)  by  Raymond  Hat- 

SeaLed  Milk       field,   says  thr.t  sterilized  milk  in  vacuum  sealed  bottles 

is  now  being  distributed  through  food  stores  in  Wisconsin, 
in  specially  designed,  non-returnable  glass  bottles.    This  new  product 
is  being  marketed  in  Wisconsin  by  licensed  creameries. 
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?SCC  Eead  on  The  president  of  the  Federal  Svjpliis  Comniodities 

Food  Stamps       Corporation,  Milo  Perkins,  in  an  f^.ddress  this  week  he- 
fore  the  National  Association  of  Retail  G-rccers,  said 
in  part:     "The  Stamp  Plan  places  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon  the 
food  trades  of  America.    They  recognizo  this,  and  at  their  suggestion 
every  grocer  in  Rochester  and  Dayton  has  signed  rji  honor  pledge  to 
follow  the  rules  and  regulations  to  the  letter.    There  is  no  inter- 
ference with  private  "tnasiness  "by  it.    If  it  is  expanded  upon  a  nation- 
wide "basis,  the  farmers  of  the  country  v.lll  "be  counting  upon  you  to 
make  an  aggressive  effort  to  sell  their  surplus  products  and  there'oy 
give  them  a  greater  income  with  which  to  "buy  those  thungs  which  jo"bless 
men  in  the  cities  should  "be  at  work  producing  for  them.    All  housewives 
in  America  will  "be  counting  upon  you  to  sell  them  surplus  foods  as 
reasona■b^y  as  you    can;  you  should  make  a  greater  not  profit  than  you 
made  "b.efore,.  however,  "bocausc  of  the  increased  volume  of  "business  which 
the  Stamp  Plaji  makes  possi"ble».. 

"The  plan  has  "been  in  operation  in  Rochester  for  a"bout  a. month, 
while  it  has  been  working  in  Dayton  for  only  a  couple  of  weeks... In 
Rochester  the  plan  has  "been  in  operation  over  two  pay  periods.  There 
are  10,500  cases  eligible  to  "bay  orange  stamps  and  3»500  WA  workers 
eligible  to  a  sk  that  tho  cost  of  the  orange  stamps  be  deducted  from 
their  pay  checks.    Nearly  I5  percent  of  these  cases  are  single  persons, 
and  since  the  Stamp  Plan  is  best  suited  to  families,  we  would  consider 
that  we  bad  complete  participation  in  Rochester  if  3,000  IPA  families 
bought  the  stamps  and  9»000  families  in  other  categories  of  public 
assistance  purchased  them.    Seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  WPA  families 
bought  them  during  the  first  pay  period  which  covered  the  last  half  of 
May,  although  there  were  only  a  few  days  in  which  to  ask  for  pay-roll 
deductions.    Daring  the  second  pay  -oeriod,  which  covered  the  first  hj^lf 
of  June,  1,56s  1??!PA  families  took  advantage  of  the  plan.    Four  thousand 
and  nine  hundred  families  out  of  a  possible  9,00C  other  eligible  fami- 
lies bought  them  during  the  first  pay  period,  while  6,500  such  families 
participated  during  the  second  ^ny  period.    Participation,  which  is 
wholly  voluntary,  increased  by  about  Uo  percent,  therefore,  during  tho 
second  pay  period... 

"Apparently,  the  Stamp  Plan  will  bring  a  net  sales  increo.se  of  over 
a  milTion  dollars  a  year  to  the  grocers  of  Rochester  so  far  as  blue 
stamp  purchases  of  surplus  foods  arc  concerned.    That's  only  half  the 
story,  however.    The  grocers  are  making  an  aggressive  effort  to  sell 
surplus  foods  to  all  housewives,  and  if  they  succeed  in  increasing  their 
sales  to  non-relief  families,  they  will  be  rendering  an  enormous  service 
to  the  farmers  of  tho  country.    We  have  reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that 
a  dollar  of  G-overnment  money  spent  through  normal  trade  channels  under 
the  Stamp  Plan  v,lll  move  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  s-arplus  foods. 
If  it  does,  the  taxpayer  will  be  getting  a  bargain,    f  0  have  been  under 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  cities  throughout  the  countr;^'-  to  expand 
this  program.    It  hias  seemed  wiser  to  move  forward  cautiously,  however, 
particularly  during  this  experimental  period..." 
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Senate  Goncrvirred  in  a  Eouse  amendment  to  a  Senate  am  end- 

June  21  ment  to  H,  R.  626O,  War  Tepartment  civil  appropriation 

"bill,  which  contains  an  item  of  $3,000,000  to  "be  trans- 
ferred to  this  Department  for  flood-control  work  (this  "bill  will  now 
he  sent  to  the  President ) . 

Committee  on  Finance  rejjorted  \7ith  amendments  H.  R.  bZ^l,  revenue 
hill  of  1939  (S.  Rept.  6US) . 

Cor.mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Torestry  reported  with  rjnendmcnt  S. 
I836,  to  promote  farm  ownership  hy  amending  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tennjit  Act  to  provide  for  Government-insured  loans  to  farriers,   to  en- 
courage sale  of  farms  held  hy  ahsentee  owners  to  farm,  tenants,  and  to 
enahle  tenant  farriers  to  "bccorie  OY/ners  of  farm  homes  through  long-term 
low-interest-rat e  loans  on  farms  (S,  Rept.  6^9) • 

Comm.itteo  on  Banking  and  Ciirrenqr  reported  with  amendm.ents  S. 
22U0,  to  provide  for  a  national  census  of  housing  (S.  Rept.  6^7)* 

Committee  on  Puhlic  Lands  reported  without  amendr.eiit  S.  2152,  to 
protect  scenic  values  along  the  Catalina  Highwa3''  within  the  Coronado 
National  Porest,  Ariz.  (S.  Ropt.  639);  ?-nd  with  amendment.  S.  2619, 
to  xDrovide  a  r.easuro  of  damages  for  trespass  involving  tir.her  and 
other  forests  products  upon  lands  of  the  United  States  (S.  Re|3t.  bUo). 

Committee  on  Commerce  reported  with  priendments  S.  13^3,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  alteration  of  certain  hridges  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  cost  of  such  alterations  Dotween  the  U.  S.  and  the  OYmevs  of  such 
hridges  (S.  Rept.  65S). 

House  Comjnittee  on  District  of  Columhia  reported  with 

June  21    *  amendment  H.  R.  6316,   to  amend  the  D.  C.  Milk  Control 

Act  (H.  Rept.  30h). 

(Prepared  'by  the  Office  of  Budget  rnd  Finance, ) 

Promotion  Booked  as  the  first  major  accomplishment  of  the 

Regulations       Council  on  Personnel  Administration,  revised  promotion 

regulations  for  G-overnment  employes  v/ill  go  into  ef- 
fect July  1.     It  gives  various  depcartments  and  agencies  the  right  to 
hold  examinations  for  specialized  .joh  ste]:>-ups.    The  Civil  Service 
Comi'ni ssion  mil  remain  in  charge  of  all  promotion  examinations  for 
johs  gener-rJ.  to  two  or  m.oro  agencies  sjid  will  r-tain  suporvisory  con- 
trol of  the  others.    All  typing  and  secreta:.-iaj-  promotions,  for  in- 
stance, will  continue  to  he  controlled  oy  the  cnrimd ssion.    For  career 
johs  in  such  agencies  as  the  Burec?u  of  Eor.e  Economics,  on  the  other 
hand,  adjnini strati ve  and  personnel  officials  will  he  permitted  to  pro- 
pare  their  own  prom.otion  examinations.     This,  according  to  the  person- 
nel council,  will  put  promotion  on  a  m.ore  personalized  hasis,  free 
the  commission  from  som.c  of  its  "omxnibus  qualities,"  and  insure  re- 
quiremionts  that  fit  the  loarticular  joh.     (Washington  Post,  ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 
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and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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COTTON-RUBBER  An  agrtsement  for  the  exchange  on  a  'oarter  "basis  of 

BARTER  SIGNED     British  ruooer  for  United  States  cotton  for .use  in  war- 
time has  "beon  signed  in  England,   says  an  Associated 
Press  report  from  Londpn.    Airhassador  Joseph       Kennedy  signed  for  the 
United  States  and  Oliver  Stanley,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
the  British  government.    Negotiations  for  the  large-scale  transaction 
involving  the  "exchange  of  certain  raw  materials  required  as  strategic 
reserves  in  hoth  countrierJ'  were  opened  more  than  a  month  ago,  '  Assur- 
ances were  given  at  a  special  committee  meeting  of  the  Livei^ool  Cotton 
Association  that  the  cotton  stocks  in  question  would  not  come  on  the 
market  for  at  least  five  years  and  then  through  ordinary  chaimels.  It 
was  also  said  that  tho  cotton  trade  v;ould  not  oppose  a  "bill  to  legalize 
the  "barter  deal  and  the  cotton  association  agreed  to  nome  orcperts  to 
sample  cotton  in  tho  United  Staties  and  arrr:ngo  for  its  acceptance  in 
Great  Britain,    It  was  roliahly  understood  the  agreement  v;ould  involve 
600,000  hales  of  United  States  cotton.    Against  this,  Great  Britain 
would  acc"umulate  for  the  United  States  stocks  of  rubber  for  any  emergency, 

EZEKISL  ON  Governmental  underwriting  of  the  expansion  result- 

PEDERAL  ing  from  the  operation  of  "consistent"  programs  of  full 

POLICIES  production  was  urged  "by  a  goverixment  official  at  the  an- 

nual Economics  Conference  for  Engineers  at  Johnsonhurg, 
New  Jersey, yesterday,  says  a  report  to  the  New  York  Times.     Dr.  Mordecai 
Ezekiel,  economac    adviser  of  the  Department  of  Agri cult-are,  declared 
the  United  States  is  a  "$100,000,000,000  country  running  at  a  $65,000,- 
000,000  level,"  and  said  neither  "business,  labor  nor  the  farmer  can  pros- 
per "while  we  are  running  at  two-thirds  speed, "    He  called  upon  industry 
to  cooperate  v/ith  government  to  create  more  jobs  .and  a  higiier  level  of 
errrployment  by  increasing  investment  and  developing  programs  for  expan- 
sion of  activity,     "Wbian  savings  are  hoarded,  either  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals, financial    institutions  or  business  concerns,  men  lose  jobs 
and  production  and  industrial  activity  decline,"    he  said.     "That  is  vfny 
the  government  had  to  step  in  and  spend  money.     Its  expendit'ores  have 
merely  offset  hoarding  elsewhere  and  made  it  possible  for  activity  to 
keep  up  despite  the  hoarding," 

Dr.  Ezekiel  said  that  there  was  "much  nonsense"  in  talk  about  the 
dangers  of  inflation  from  present  expenditures,  and  declared  that  "so 
long  as  \ie  are  operating  belov?  full  employment  and  full  use  of  resources 
there  is  no  danger  of  price  inflation  from  present  methods  of  public  fi*- 
nancing. "  .  '  •  ' 
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USDA  Seed  W,  A.  Wheeler,  in  the  Agri cnil tural  Situation  (June) 

Services  In  an  article  on  the  seed  industry,  says:     "...The  De- 

partment established  the  Seed  Verification  Service  in 
1927  so  that  farmers  could  purchase  seed  with  an  assured  knowledge  of 
its  origin.    Practically  all  of  the  larger  handlers  of  alfalfa  and  red 
cloversoed  in  the  Northern  and  Central  States,  a,"bout  100  in  n'.im"ber,  vol- 
untarily siJL"bscri"bed  to  this  program  ajid  have  handled  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  verif ied-origin  alfalfa  and  red  cloverseed. • .The  Seed  Report- 
ing Service,  initiated  as  a  war  measure  in  1917 >         "become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Department's  general  program  of  furnishing  crop  and  market 
information. .  .T'he  "buying  of  forage  seeds  ^in  the  dirt^  has  heon  su"bject 
to  many  a"buses  ^Jid  darters.     In  order  to  give  the  producer  and  the 
country  "buyer  or  the  wholesale  dealer  a  better  "basis  on  which  such  seeds 
might  "be  "bought  the  Seed  Lockage  Inspection  Service  was  established  in 
193^*  ••^i^e  emphasis  on  germination,  xDurity,  and  noxious- weed- seed  deter- 
minations in  field  seeds  hs.s  resulted  in  the  development  of  testing 
laboratories.     State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  Federal 
Department  initiated  this  move. ..The  first  Federal  seed  legislation  was 
the  Seed  Importation  Act  passed  in  I912  to  control  the  quality  of  im- 
ports of  certain  forage  seeds.     Subsequently  this  act  was  amended  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  control  on  imports,  to  provide  for  the  distinctive 
coloring  of  imported  alfc-^JLfa  and  red  cloverseed  so  as  to  indicate  coun- 
tries of  origin,  and  to  give  some  control  over  misbranding  of  seed  in 
interstate  commerce. .  .Two  years  ago  ca  Seed  Policy  Committee  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Depa.rtment  to  consider  problems  relating  to  the  Pe^e^al 
Seed  Act,  the  Seed  Verification  Service,  and  other  matters  of  policy 
connected  with  seeds.    This  committee  has  recommended  the  goneral  label- 
ing of  field  seeds  in  interstate  commerce  with' better  and  more  compre- 
hensive information  relating  to  kind,  variety,  origin,  purity,  .noxious- 
weed-seed  content,  a,nd  gemination,  more  ethicpj.  advertising  of  seeds, 
a  system  of  records  which  will  provide  for  better  label  information  on 
variety  and  origin,  and  the  elimination  or  restriction  of  the  sole  of 
screenings  for  seed  purpo ses. . . " 

Newsprint  Booth  Mooney,  in  an  article  in  the  Texas  Weekly 

from  Pine  (June  3)  '^'^^  "^^^^  South*  s  first  newsi^rint  mill,  at  Lufkin, 

says  in  part:     "It  is  expected  that  the  n±ll  will  be  in 
operation  by  next  January,  which  means  that  this  time  next  year  noro 
than  a  million  subscribers  of  daily  newspapers  of  the  South  will  be 
reading  their  news  from,  pcages  produced  from  the  wealth  of  pine  growing 
all  about  the  city  of  Lufkin.    The  term  *wcnJ.th  of  pine'  is  not  used 
idly,  for  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  millsite  are  3,500,000 
acres  of  pine  lands  containing  nearly  20,000,000  cords  of  wood.  The 
companj'-  itself  owns  102,000  acres  of  timborlands  within  twenty- five 
miles  of  the  rdll.    Eowcvor,  it  not  draw  upon  this  supply  to  the 

exclusion  of  other  sources.    Present  plans  call  for  purchasing  much  of 
the  wood  to  be  used  from  private  landovmers  in  the  section, which  will 
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add  to  the  value  of  pine  as  a  cash  crop  and  give  the  landowners  around 
Luikin  a  nev;  market  and  a  new  source  of  income.    And  the  crop  should  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  "be  valuable,  for  it  has  "been  shown  th^at  the  supply 
of  pine  Tall  reproduce  itself  eveiy  fifteen  years  if  reforestation  work 
is  carried  on  with  reasonable  consistency." 

Homogenized  Leslie  C.  Frank  of  The  U.  $.  Public  Health  Service 

Milk'Defined      has  announced  the  follomng  definition  of  hoirogenized 

milk  has  been  approved  by  the  P.  H.  S.  Sanitation  Ad- 
visory Board:     "Homogenized  milk  is  milk  which  has  been  tres-ted  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  breakup  of  the  fat  globules  to  such  an  extent  thp.t 
after  US  hours  storage  no  visible  cream  separation  occurs  on  the  milk 
and  the  fat  percentage  of  the  top  100  Ml.  of  milk  in  a  quart  bottle,  or 
of  proportionate  volumes  in  containers  of  otlier  sizes,  does  not  differ 
by  more  than  5  percent  of  itself  from  the  fat  percentage  of  the  remain- 
ing milk  as  determined  aft er  thorough  mixing."     (Southern  Dairy  Products 
Journal,  June.) 

American  The  man-made  G-reat  American  Desert  in  the  country 

Desert  around  the  G-reat  LeJkes.  is  a  ciiallenge  to  the  good  sense, 

industry  and  executive  ability  of  Americans,  Dr.  Rafael 
Zon,  director  of  the  Lalce  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  recently 
told  economists  and  foresters,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     It  is  a  wilderness  of  st'ojnps,  brush  and 
fire  scars.    The  timber  wealth  has  been  stripped,  the  game  is  largely 
gone,  unsystematic,  unplanned  farm  settlement  has  not  been  a  success.  Tiie 
population  is  sparse,  rjnd  what  people  jom  find  there  arc  poverty-stricken. 
It  need  not  be  thus  forever.  Dr.  Zon  declared.    If  the  present  owT.ers  can 
handle  the  second  growth  of.  timber  more  intelligently  and  social -mindedly 
than  did  their  fathers,  there  can  be  a  stable'  livelihood  for  at  least  a 
moderately  large  population.     Small-wood  industries  can  be  encouraged. 
Farming  adapted. to  the  land  can  be  introduced.    Game  and  fish  can  bo  re- 
stored, and  recrec^.tional  activities  redeveloped.     Slash  and  small  trees, 
now  wasted  in  millions  of  tons,  can  be  made  up  into  fireplace  fuel  for 
easy  truck-hauls  to  nearby  cities.    "Under  favorable  conditions,  I  can- 
not sec  why  the  aitover  region  could  not  support  a  density  of  population 
similar  to  that  of  Sweden,  Finlnnd  njid  Norwaj^,  "  said  Dr.  Zon.  "That 
means  a  population  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  million." 

(Science  Service.) 

Portable'  A  new  portable  milker  mr'.kos  use  of  a  portable  pump 

Milker  which  can  b  e  r.oved  along  b  ehind  the  cows  v/hile  being  milked, 

and  thas  eliminating  the  necessity  for  a. pipe  lino  in  the 
barn.     The  laortable  vaca^am  pump  weighs  175         complete  and  is  powered  by 
either  a  110- volt  A.C.,  or  32- volt  D.C.  motor  of  l/3-hp.     The  motor  is 
rubber  mounted  so  thD.t  it  Ojperates  quietl3r  and  without  vibration.  Stain- 
less-steel pails  of  one-piece  design  are  also      new  feature  for  either 
the  portable  or  pix^e-line  milkers.    Since  there  are  no  overln.pping  welds 
or  soldered  seams  they  are  oas^r  to  clean,     (inxolenent  &  Tractor,  June  10.) 
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Passed  H.  H.  6S51»  revenue  "bill.    G-urney  amend- 
ment to  exempt  from  taxation  gasoline  mixed  with  10 
percent  of  alcohol  made  from  farm  products  was  de- 
Appropriation  The  House  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
Bill  Action       H.  R.  5269,  agricultural  appropriation  hill,  hy  a 

vote  of  180  to  175*  following  actions  were  taken 

on  the  amendments  reported  in  disagreement:     Receded  and  concurred  in 
the  following  Senate  anendment s-*— ^l*rovision  that  in  sales  of  forest 
products  the  amounts  made  available  for  schools  and  roads  shall  he 
"based  upon  stumpage  value  of  timher;  Sweetpotato-weevil  control, 
$75 » 000;  Mexican  fruitfly  control,  $160,460;  Citrus  canker  eradica- 
tion, $13»4S5;  G-ypsy  and  hrown-tail  moth  control,  $375»000;  Dutch 
elm  disease  eradication,  $500,000;  Thurheria  weevil  control,  $2,808; 
Authorizing  purchase  or  construction  of  small  "buildings  under  Forest 
roads  and  trail sj 

Receded  and  concurred  in  the  following  Senate  anondments  with 
amendment"' — ^Pink  hollworm  control,  $906, 800,  after  rejecting  hy  a 
vote  of  U3  to  99  3-  notion  "by  Mr.  Kleherg  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  providing  $1,366,300;  Disposal  of  surplus  commodities 
$113,000,000,  with  an  amendment  providing  that  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  part  of  this  appropriation  allocated  to  cotton  may  he 
used  to  encourage  exportation  of  cotton,  oy  a  vote  of  1U5  to  100; 

Insisted  on  disagreement  to  the  following  Senate  amendment-*^  Ex*- 
tension  work,  additional  pa^nnents  of  $300,000,  after  rejecting  hy  a 
vote  of  6U  to  78  a  notion  "by  Mr.  Case  of  S.  D.  to  recede  ajid  concur; 
Weather  Bureau  huilding,  $250,000,  ajfter  rejecting  hy  a  vote  of 
to  133  a  motion  hy  Mr,  Cannon  of  Mo.  to  recede  and  concur;  FederaJ. 
aid  in  v/ildlife  restoration,  $2,000,000,  after  rejecting  hy  a  vote 
of  ^5  to  98  a  motion  "by  Mr.  Rohertson  to  recede  and  concior. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re]ported  with  amend- 
ment H.  R.  9UU,  wool  products  laheling  Dill  (H.  Rept.  907) . 

Committee  on  D.  C.  reported  without  amendi:ient  S.  1575*  ^0  pro- 
vide that  the  annual  registration  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  District 
of  Columhia  shall  he  from  April  1  in  each  year  to  Maich  3I  suc- 
ceeding year  (E.  Rept.  909). 

(Prepared  hy  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Electric  "Test  meters  are  heing  placed  on  ranges,  refrig- 

Test  Meters        eratorSj^^Jeed^^^i^^igrs,  etc.,  in  farms  on  Rural  Elec- 
trification/'power  lines  so  REA  will  have  up-to-date 
and  accurate  information  ahout  hov/  well  these  appliances  operate  and 
jvLst  how  economical  they  are  in  ordinary  use,"  says  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation News  (June).     "REA  knows  that  the  hest  test  is  one  made  on  the 
appliance  in  actual  use,  not  one  D.ade  under  artificial  conditions. 
Selected  farm  families  on  REA-financed  lines  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  cooperate.    The  users  will  he  provided  with  an  appliajice  test  meter 
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f eated. 


